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BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Tue year that is drawing toward its close has been filled with the blessings of fruitful 
fields and healthful skies to those bounties which are so constantly enjoyed, that we are 
prone to forget the source from which they come. Others have been added, which are of 
so extraordinary a nature that they cannot fail to penetrate and soften the heart which is 
habitually insensible to the ever-watchful providence of Almighty God. In the midst of a 
civil war of unequalled magnitude and severity, which has sometimes seemed to invite and 
provoke the aggressions of foreign States, peace has been preserved with all nations, order 
has been maintained, the laws have been respected and obeyed, and harmony has prevailed 
everywhere, except in the theatre of military conflict. While that theatre has been greatly 
contracted by the advancing armies and navies of the Union, the needful diversions of 
wealth and strength from the ficlds of peaceful industry to the national defence have not 
arrested the plough, the shuttle, nor the ship. The axe has enlarged the borders of our 
settlements, and the mines—as well of iron and coal as the precious metals—have yielded 
even more abundantly than heretofore. Population has steadily increased, notwithstanding 
the waste that has been made in the camp, the siege, and in the battle-field ; and the coun- 
try, rejoicing in the consciousness of augmented strength and vigor, is permitted to expect 
a continuance of years, with a large increase of freedom. No human counsel hath devised, 
nor hath any mortal hand worked out these great’ things, they are the gracious gifts of the 
Most High God, who, while dealing with us in anger for our sins, hath nevertheless re- 
membered mercy. It hath seemed to me fit and proper that they should he solemnly, de- 
voutly, and gratefully acknowledged, as with one heart and voice, by the whole American 
people. I do, therefore, invite my fellow-citizens in every part of the United States, and 
also those who are at sea, and those who are sojourning in foreign lands, to set apart and 
observe the Last Tuusspay or Novewper next as a day of Thanksgiving and Prayer to our 
beneficent Father who dwelleth in the heavens ; and I recommend to them that while offer- 
ing up the ascriptions justly due to Him for such singular deliverances and blessings, they 
do also, with humble penitence for our national perverseness and disobedience, commend to 
his tender care all those who have become widows, orphans or sufferers in the lamentable 
civil strife in which we are unavoidably engaged, and fervently implore the interposition 
of the almighty hand to heal the wounds of the nation and to restore it, as soon as may 
be consistent with the divine purposes, to the full enjoyment of peace, harmony, tranquil- 
lity, and union. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereuntoset my hand, and caused the seal of the United 

States to be affixed. Done at the City of Washington, this the 3d day of October, in the 

year of our Lord 1863, and of the independence of the United States the eighty-eighth. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By the President : 
Wu. Hi. Sewarp, Sec’y of State. 
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FROUDE’S QUEEN ELIZABETH. 387 


From The Quarterly Review. 
History of England. Reign of Elizabeth. 

Vols. land 2. By James Anthony Froude. 

London, 1863. 

WE hasten to introduce to our readers these 
remarkable volumes, which shed new light— 
at times startling and surprising light—on the 
annals of Elizabeth, that most important and 
critical epoch in the history of the evorld, 
especially in the history of England. They 
promise, if the continuation shall answer to 
the singular revelations of the first part, not 
less curious and instructive illustrations of 
the whole reign of our Virgin Queen. Often 
as this region has been traversed, beaten as it 
might seem into a dull and barren way by 
novelist, by poet, and by historian, it seems 
almost a new and unexplored country. We 
cannot say that the mists of intrigue and 
counter-intrigue are entirely dispersed, that 
the striking characters, conflicting with each 
other, conflicting with themselves, stand out 
quite clearly and distinctly ; that some new 
perplexities do not arise ; yet, on the whole, 
the times are developed before us more vividly 
and intelligibly than in any former history. 
We seem to know Philip, and Elizabeth, and 
Mary of Scotland, and Cecil, and Leicester, 
and Randolph, and Maitland, and Darnley, 
and Bothwell more intimately than ever be- 
fore, while some new actors, especially the 
three successive Spanish ambassadors, come 
forth with bolder and more unexpected prom- 
inence. Mr. Froude has not taken up the 
guantlet and challenged all comers in defence 
of the daughter of Henry VIII. In the two 
first volumes of his History he sowed his wild 
oats of paradox. To Elizabeth’s nobler qual- 
ities—and with noble qualities she was en- 
dowed beyond most women, most queens—he 
does, when his work is carefully and calmly 
examined, full, not more than full, justice ; 
but there is no disguise, no reticence, no timid 
and partial uplifting of the veil over her 
weaknesses, and weaknesses there were both 
in the queen and in the woman which might 
almost justify those whom political or relig- 
ious passions induce to take the darker view 
of her character. Mr. Froude might seem 
determined to show that Elizabeth was the 
legitimate daughter both of Henry VIII. and 
of poor Anne Boleyn; of Henry not in out- 
ward feature and form alone, but in the more 
living lincaments of character and of passions ; 
not only in the commanding presence, the 


‘¢ lion port,’’ the haughtiness, the force, the 
determined will, the despotic strength, in him 
hardly controlled, in Elizabeth under the 
strong control of her own wisdom, of the 
rising freedom of her subjects at home, and 
the turbulent and intricate state of public 
affairs abroad—so, too, in the vanity, the co- 
quetry (we believe no worse either of Eliza- 
beth or Anne Boleyn) of her mother. Mr. 
Froude will meet with more sympathy in his 
admiration of the qualities of the daughter 
than of the father. It was difficult to per- 
suade us that it was only the kingly sense of 
duty to his subjects, the desire to avert the 
perils of a disputed succession, by providing 
the realm with a male heir, which induced 
bluff King Hal to change his wives as he 
changed his armor ; to cut off, without scru- 
ple and without remorse, the heads of women 
which had rested on his bosom in tender love ; 
| to decapitate one wife on Tuesday, and marry 
another on Wednesday. We are disposed to 
believe, as will appear, that Elizabeth after 
astruggle—a most desperate and nearly mor- 
tal struggle—did sacrifice, for the security of 
her throne and the welfare of her people, the 
only real passion she ever felt ; a passion, in- 
deed, thrown away on a most worthless ob- 
ject. On her flirtations (we must use the 
term, for we know no better one), Mr. Froude 
is not sparing. They were at least more 
public, more undeniable, than the foolish 
levities, the silly speeches, the French gay- 
eties, which cost her poor mother her head, 
but for which the historian of Henry VIII. 
had little charity. On those of Elizabeth her 
historian dwells with very amusing if not very 
edifying copiousness ; and of these of course 
we have by no means seen the last, though 
we see enough in these volumes. About this 
subject more hereafter. On the whole, in- 
deed, we have some doubt, whether Mr. 
Froude has not unintentionally failed to hold 
with rigorous impartiality the balance be- 
tween the greater and baser qualities, the 
nobler and more ignoble actions, the loftier 
and more ordinary touches of character in the 
queen. While the intrigues, the duplici- 
ties, we fear mendacities, the injustices and 
ingratitudes, the parsimonies, the irresolu- 
tions, the vacillations, the caprices, the vani- 
ties, are spread out with the most minute 
particularity, on the other hand the unexam- 
pled difficulties of the queen’s position, the 





sudden revulsions to the great and lofty, 
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the resumption of the ‘lion port,” and of 
the sagacious, all-penetrating judgment, the 
proud and determinate resolve, the greatness 
in peril and in reverse, are compressed into 
paragraphs and sentences—pregnant para- 
graphs indeed, and emphatic sentences, but 
still comparatively brief, and therefore com- 
paratively unimpressive. 

A few words before we enter upon the work, 
upon its style and manner of composition. 
The style is excellent ; sound, honest, forci- 
ble, singularly perspicuous English ; at times 
with a sort of picturesque simplicity ; pic- 
tures dashed off with only a few touches, but 
perfectly alive. The Carlylism which slightly 
infected Mr. Froude’s earlier volumes has dis- 
appeared, except, perhaps, here and there in 
a sarcastic sentence. We have never to read 
a passage twice. We cannot express quite 
the same satisfaction with the mode of com- 
position. We cannot think it the perfection 
of history, to give us the documentary evi- 
dence in the text, to offer the materials crude, 
undigested, unharmonized, not having passed 
through the mind of the author, not moulded 
up in a continuous, flowing, unbroken narra- 
tive. Still, if a defect, when compared with 
the highest ideal of history, this defect is not 
without its charm and attractiveness. There 
is something almost dramatic in thus intro- 
ducing the actors on the scene, speaking 
their own words, betraying their own secret 
thoughts. We hear ambassadors actually 
conversing with their sovereigns, and. their 
sovereigns dictating to their ambassadors. 
Above all we see the course of events day by 
day ; not only the more serious and impor- 
tant communications, but the gossip of the 
hour; not the mature opinions only, but the 
guesses, the suspicions, the intrigue in all 
its growth and development, the counter-in- 
trigue in its subtle under-workings. Mr. 
Froude may at least urge that his despatches 
and letters are more true and real, and there- 
fore have better right to a place in history 
than the speeches, made for the characters, 
in the classic historians, and by some of their 
modern imitators. If truth and vivid reality 
be after all the perfection of history, much is 
to be said in favor of this mode of composi- 
tion. The excellence, too, of such a work, 
will mainly depend on the value of the mate- 
rials, thus less artistically wrought up. In 
Mr. Froude’s intarsiatura the materials are, 
many of them, singularly curious and origi- 





nal. They are derived with indefatigable 
industry from various sources, some as yet 
altogether unexplored. Of these many are 
from our own archives, at the Rolls * espe- 
cially, where there are still rooms full of un- 
consulted papers. From the domestic French, 
Scotch, andIrish, etc., etc., MSS. in the Rolls, 
we have extracts without end. To the Hat- 
field Papers, not perhaps quite so important 
as might be expected, Mr. Froude has had 
free access. There is less new among the 
French documents, excepting in the very re- 
markable publications of M. Teulet. But the 
great treasure-house is the repository at Si- 
mancas, important jn proportion to the influ- 
ence of Spain in the affairs of the whole 


world, more especially in those of England. 


With some breaks the correspondence between 
the three ambassadors of Philip—De Feria, 
De Quadra, De Silva—has betrayed the secret 
of many transactions which Philip himself, 
could he return to this world, would be as- 
tonished to find (deeply buried as he thought 
them in awful silence) published to the won- 
dering world. 

There can be no doubt that in those times 
the centre of European politics (and politics 
and religion were indissolubly moulded up to- 
gether) was the court of Spain, the palace, the 
chamber, the study, the mind of Philip IT. He 
had everywhere his ambassadors, men mostly 
of consummate ability, communicating with 
loyal fidelity what they gathered with inde- 
fatigable industry, acute observation, inces- 
sant vigilance. He had everywhere, besides 
these, a host of spies; if of more doubtful 
honesty, checking each other, and all fully 
aware that their wages, perhaps their life, 
depended on their trustworthiness, or at 
least on their eluding detection. Not an 
event in any one of the courts of Europe, 
not a speech of a sovereign, not an intrigue, 
hardly a scandal, not the commonest affray 
in the streets, not a loose thought or ex- 
pression dropped from any man of rank, but 
found its way to the greedy ear of Philip. 
His study was a great Times office, which 
had ‘* its own correspondents ”’ all over the 

*To the great obligations which the present 
Master of the Rolls, Sir J. Romilly, has conferred 
on the student of history, in what are called ‘the 
Rolls publications ” (volumes, of course, of varying 
value and ability in execution), is to be added, as 
we understand, a complete series cf the Simancas 
documonts relating to England. The volumes al- 


ready published belonging to the reign of Henry 
VIL., by M. Bergatroyd, promise a rich harvest. 
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habitable world. But this mass of informa- 
tion, instead of being poured abroad in thou- 
sands and thousands of sheets, and spreading 
to the utmost limits of the universe, remained 
a profound mystery, we will not say in the 
secret councils, but in the single mind of the 
laborious king. Hundreds of despatches ex- 
ist, evidently read with the utmost care, cor- 
rected by the hand, meditated by the deepest 
thought of the monarch. Royalty was with 
Philip no quiet, majestic repose, like that of 
the gods of Epicurus ; no enjoyment of the 
pomps and luxuries of the throne; not even 
the free and lofty consciousness of power, 
moving as it were by a superior will and de- 
liberate impulse the great wheels of human 
affairs. No banker’s clerk in the severest 
office ; no laborer in the dreariest seasons 
and on the most barren soil; we may almost 
say no galley slave, worked harder than the 
sovereign of a large part of Europe and of 
almost all the known provinces of the New 
World. As hardly anything stirred in the 
world without his cognizance, so hardly any- 
thing moved without an impulse or influence 
from him. The similitude is homely, pehaps 
coarse, but we can compare him to nothing 
but a huge spider, seemingly quiescent at 
the dark corner of his web. That web over- 
spread the world, and every thread of it, 
every filament, throbbed and palpitated to- 
wards him, bearing its imperceptible but 
sure intelligence, and conveying his influence 
—we had almost written his venom—in un- 
broken and as imperceptible furce to every 
remotest extremity. European politics had 
shifted their centre of unity; it was no 
longer Rome, as in the medizeval times ; it 
was no longer the pope to whom, as to the 
heart of the, world, circulated, and from 
whom flowed back, fhe current of human 
affairs. It was Spain; it was the King of 
Spain whose words went abroad into all 
lands ; whose policy might seem the pivot on 
which turned the destiny of humankind. 

It is a very curious fact, that during these 
eventful times, and in this crisis of the 
power and of the religion of mankind ; in 
this Maelstrom of the conflicting tides of hu- 
man interest, human opinion, when nothing 
was fixed, nothing stable ; when the whirl- 
ing currents mingled the most opposite fac- 
tions in the same eddy, and dashed against 
each other those vessels which had been ac- 
customed to ride in the calmest amity ; in 
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this boiling up of new opinions, and the 
heavy settling down of old authorities and 
institutions, Philip was the only male sover- 
eign of power and influence in Western Eu- 
rope. The emperor, of the younger branch 
of the great Spanish house, stood much aloof : 
he had enough to do with Germany and the 
Turks. But asif Providence had determined 
to perplex and try the faith of John Knox, in 
despite or in scorn of his terrific blast against 
‘* the monstrous Regiment of Women,’’ wo- 
men sat on all the thrones of Europe, or at 
least exercised the royal authority. The 
Queen Regent in Scotland Mary of Guise, 
Elizabeth in England, Mary in Scotland: be- 
fore long, and, for a more limited period, 
Catherine de’ Medici in France. 

It might seem, too, that Providence took 
delight, if we may venture the expression, 
in heightening the romance of these times ; 
we may say more reverently, in taking the 
wise in their own craftiness, by sudden inter- 
positions which changed at once and instan- 
taneously the balance of conflicting parties, 
dashed to the ground the fairest schemes, and 
in a moment made a total revolution in hu- 
man affairs. During the short period,of nine 
years comprehended in Mr. Froude’s two 
volumes— November, 1558, to February, 
1567—comes first the death of Mary of 
Guise, the Queen Regent of Scotland. This 
might have been expected in the ordinary 
course of events: but it had great weight in 
the affairs of Scotland, and, for the time, 
greatly increased the strength of the Reform- 
ing Lords. But the death of Henry II., by 
the ‘‘ accidental thrust of a Scotch lance,” 
changed at once the whole politics of France, 
and, through France, of Europe. The death 
of Francis Il. made another revolution as 
sudden and as complete. From Queen of 
France, backed by the unresisted power of 
her uncles, the Guises, from the bold, avowed 
competitor of Elizabeth, claiming, as was as- 
serted, by a more legitimate title, the crown 
of England, Mary became no more than 
Queen of barbarous and inhospitable Scot- 
land: instead of the pomp and voluptuous- 
ness of the court of Paris, she had to con- 
front a poor, a fierce, and rude nobility, 
arrayed against each other in implacable fac- 
tions, and the stern rebuke of Knox. The 
government of France was thrown into the 
hands of Catherine de’ Medici. What had 
it been if the dire malady which reduced 
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Elizabeth to the brink of the grave (she was 
utterly despaired of, she lay insensible for 
four days) had been permitted to take its 
course? As it was, her peril, by making the 
succession a question of national life or death, 
could not but have a powerful effect on the 
minds of her subjects, and so on the course 
of events. We may add the plague at 
Havre, which reduced so awfully the rising 
military force of England, and could not but 
for a time lower the tone and pretensions of 
Elizabeth. Ata later period, human wick- 
edness might seem, with the suddenness and 
awfulness of divine visitation, to take upon 
itself the working out of these pregnant and 
fateful catastrophes. The death of poor 
Amy Robsart, not unforeseen nor unfore- 
boded, whether or not caused by crime, (and 
by whose crime ?)—by abandoning Elizabeth 
to the uncontrolled and fatal influence of 
Leicester, well-nigh imperilled her throne, 
and, more than that, her fair fame. Of 
the murder of the Duke of Guise, Mr. Froude 
observes (i. p. 494), ‘that one single shot 
struck the key-stone from the arch of the 
Catholic confederacy, and changed the poli- 
tics of Europe ’’—the Guise family fell, with 
their head, into comparative obscurity and in- 
significance. * Still further on, the sudden 
though premeditated murder of Rizzio, and 
—inevitably, it should seem, to follow—the 
murder of Darnley, plunged Mary at once, 
and in a day, from the dangerous rival of 
Elizabeth, from the hopeful champion but 
now of Spanish and popish intrigue against 
the freedom and the religion of England, to 
a dethroned outcast, a fugitive in the king- 
dom of her antagonist, and at length her 
victim. 

The destiny of the world might seem to 
hang on the conflict, on the opposing charac- 
ters and fate of these two wonderful women, 
Elizabeth of England and Mary of Scotland. 
In its interest—its more than historic interest 
—it was never surpassed by tragedy or novel, 
in what the old Greeks would have called the 
mepinéreva, in the breathless rapidity of the 
movements, yet at the same time the subtle 
unravelling of the double plot ; the at times 
violent and instantaneous yet skilfully and 


* Even the death of De Quadra, just ashe attained 
the triumph of his diplomacy, the marriage of 
Mary of Scotland with Carlos, King Philip’s son 
and heir, seems to have disorganized the whole 
scheme, and set all afloat again. 





artfully prepared shiftings of scene and of 
action ; the turns of fortune and of fate ; the 
awful importance, it might seem, of the is- 
sue. What was that issue? ‘The fate of 
England: whether she should crouch back, 
if not forever, for years, under the yoke of 
Spanish power and Romish religion, or bound 
forward and at least make the first step to- 
wards her designated place as the van-leader 
in the race of human progress ; as the one 
great model of a free monarchical constitu- 
tion; as dimly foreshadowing what after 
some centuries she was to become under the 
rule of Queen Victoria. 

From a prison Elizabeth at her accession 
came forth to be acknowledged with one 
voice Queen of England. From that prison 
there had been every chance—there was, in- 
deed, an earnest desire, a fixed determina- 
tion on the part of her enemies—that she 
should go forth to the scaffold. We have 
heen told that the secret of her suspected 
treason (some correspondence with France) 
lies hid in a letter, written in an unread and 
as yet unreadable cipher. In her seclusion, 
Elizabeth could only show, of high qualities, 
courageand prudence. For her acquirements 
and her accomplishments we may rest, per- 
haps, in full faith on old Roger Ascham. 
No one doubts her familiarity with Greek 
and Latin: Latin she spoke fluently, Greek 
afterwards to the wonder and admiration of 
both the universities (perhaps their Greek 
was not so strong as to be fastidious) ; of 
modern languages, especially of Italian, she 
was a consummate mistress. That, emerg- 
ing thus from obscurity, she took her seat 
upon the throne with perfect dignity, self- 
possession, even majesty; that her words, 
her unprompted words, were full of vigor 
and wisdom, all are agreed. She was now 
twenty-five years old. 

Yet, when she looked at home, and when 
she looked abroad, the position of Elizabeth 
at her accession and during the first years of 
her reign was, perhaps, the most extraordi- 
nary, the most difficult, in which sovereign 
wasever placed. She wasat war with France, 
she was theally of Spain. England had been 
dragged into the war for the interests, the 
ambition, by the authority of Philip. Eng- 
land had borne the greater part of the bur- 
den ; she had suffered the most ignominious 
losses of the war. She had lost Calais, the 
last relique worshipped with all the blind zeal 
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and fondness of relique-worship by the whole 
kingdom. This loss had sunk deep into the 
old and pre-occupied heart of Mary : grief 
for Calais was her one proud, indelible Eng- 
lish feeling. The country was in such an 
utter state of exhaustion that against a French 
descent there was absolutely no defence. In 
the language of a writer of the day— 


*¢ The queen poor: the realm .exhausted ; 
the nobility poor and decayed ; good captains 
and soldiers wanting ; the people out of or- 
der ; justice not executed ; all things dear ; 
excesses in meat, dict, and apparel ; division 
among ourselves; war with France; the 
French king bestriding the realm, having one 
foot in Calais and the other in Scotland ; 
steadfast enemies, but no steadfast friends.”’ 


—I. p, 8. 


Besides this total destitution of all mate- 
rials, even of defence, there was a debt then 
esteemed and felt to be of enormous, of irre- 
trievable magnitude. And in this war with 
France the Protestant, by education, by prin- 
ciple, by disposition, was the ally—the faith- 
ful ally, she must be, or seem to be (unless she 
would expose herself to be the victim of a 
Catholic league of the pope, of Philip, and of 
France, almost of the world)—of ultra-Papal 
Spain. And yet, in heart and in mind, she 
was not Protestant enough to take the desper- 
ate plunge (utterly desperate it might seem to 
the boldest fanatic), and set herself at the 
head of the Reformation. She,a queen, with 
the strongest hereditary, inborn, indelible 
conviction of the sanctity of royal authority, 
must resolve to be the head of rebels, as the 
Reformers were in every kingdom of Europe ; 
rebels sternly suppressed in Spain by fire and 
the stake ; not yet goaded by insufferable cru- 
elty to irresistible revolt in the Low Coun- 
tries ; rebels now cowed, and not strong 
enough to resist persecution in France ; 
rebels distracted by what appeared implacable 
feuds in Germany ; rebels in Scotland under 
the author of the ‘* Trumpet-blast against the 
monstrous Regiment of Women’?! We know 
not whether her sagacity had already dis- 
cerned what Mr. Hallam somewhere calls the 
‘¢ Presbyterian Hildebrandism ”’ in the sys- 
tems of Calvin and of Knox; but to that in 
which the strength of Protestantism seemed 
to lie, the Puritanism—we know no better 
word—which the English refugees had con- 
tracted at Frankfort and at Zurich, Elizabeth 
was as averse as to Papalism. Still that she 
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was Protestant as regards the authority, the 
tyrrany of Rome, we require no further testi- 
mony, as to all her earliest acts and pro- 
ceedings, in her private chapel, in her public 
measures, than that of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, De Feria. ‘‘ Obstinate, perverse, wicked, 
irreclaimable heretic’’—‘‘ heretic to be put 
down by craft, by force, by any means,”’ is 
the burden of all his letters ; and it is to his 
utter dismay and astonishment that the Cath- 
olic Philip condescends to temporize—that he 
does not, at all hazard, at any cost, at any 
sacrifice, crush the baneful spawn which he 
foresees may wax and grow into an untam- 
able dragon. 

We do not wish to disturb our readers’ se- 
riousness, but, somehow or other, Sheridan’s 
Critic is constantly, either from its genuine 
wit or from some perverse old associations, 
blended in our mind with the reign of Eliza- 
beth. We do not allude to the warning 
against ‘‘ Scandal about Queen Elizabeth,” 
which Scott so cleverly placed as his motto 
before ‘* Kenilworth ; ’’ but to a scene, the 
triumph of Mr. Puff’s tragic art, which sin- 
gularly typifies almost this whole reign, espe- 
cially its commencement: ‘ There’s a situ- 
ation for you '—there’s an heroic group! 
You see the ladies can’t stab Whiskerandos ; 
he durst not stab them, for fear of their un- 
cles ; the uncles durst not kill him, for fear of 
their nieces. I have them all at a dead lock, 
for every one is afraid to let go first !’’ Even 
80 Elizabeth dared not defy or quarrel with 
Philip, for fear, not of him only, but of her 
own Catholic subjects ; Philip could not stab 
the heretic to the heart, for fear of France ; 
Philip, too, was in dread of the heretics in 
the Low Countries; the King of France 
(Henry 11.), of the Huguenots ; Elizabeth 
could not resolutely take part with the Re- 
formers in France or in Scotland ; hatred of 
England and nationality, would not allow 
the Scotch Reformers to league heartily with 
Elizabeth. Elizabeth could not, or would not, 
boldly take their part, from dread of a rival 
for her own throne in Mary, believed by most 
of her Catholic subjects, asserted by many, to 
be the legitimate Queen of England. No one 
could ‘‘ let go first ’’—no one could move on 
account of the dagger at his or her throat ; 
no one could strike the other without provok- 
ing a more formidable enemy. Never was 
such a game of political cross-purposes, which 
no dexterity could play out, no address bring 
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to asafe-determination. On the issues of this 
conflict hung the future of England, of relig- 
ious reformation, and this depended upon a 
woman—in some respects a very woman. 
But Elizabeth had her good genius. By 
her side as she emerged from her prison, the 
firm supporter of her steps as she ascended 
her throne, stood Sir William Cecil, and by 
her throne almost throughout her reign re- 
mained Cecil—faithful to the end, wise to the 
end; in all material points, and with some 
brief interruptions, trusted to the end. In 
all this revelation of the dark secrets of do- 
mestic and foreign policy, the wisdom of Cecil 
but shines the brighter and more conspicuous. 
We mean not that in this labyrinth of in- 
trigue and counter-intrigue, of duplicity and 
counter-duplicity, of mendacity and counter- 
mendacity, through which Wellington him- 
self could hardly have kept a straightforward 
course, Cecil did not meet craft with craft, 
hypocrisy with hypocrisy ; did not use base 
tools to work against base tools ; did not coun- 
termine works of darkness with works of 
darkness ; but considering the warfare in which 
he was engaged, the enemies against whom 
he had to strive, the interests which he had, 
we say not to reconcile, but to balance against 
each other ; the queen, the woman, we must 
add, whom in all her humors, caprices, pas- 
sions, prejudices, he had to keep in the path 
of honor and of glory, it is marvellous how 
his character comes forth, with still more 
commanding greatness, in the broad and 
glaring light which Mr. Froude’s discoveries 
have thrown upon him. Whenever Eliza- 
beth went wrong, Cecil was not heard, Cecil 
was absent, Cecil was in disgrace, or his in- 
fluence was in abeyance ; and it is perhaps 
more extraordinary, when Elizabeth righted, 
as she always did come right—when her bet- 
ter nature returned, as it almost always did 
return, this regeneration was either inspired 
by Cecil, or urged by Cecil for the advantage 
of the country, for the fame of Elizabeth her- 
self. ,At one period only of obscuration, the 
conduct of Cecil seems inexplicable, nor do 
we believe that Mr. Froude has quite ex- 
plained it ; an] at that time when the baleful 
star of Leicester was in the ascendant, at its 
very height, Cecil, in his desperation, had 
almost wivhdrawn from the contest, and left 
Elizabeth to her own wayward and perverse 
will. But Cecil rallied, if Cecil had ever 
really despaired ; Elizabeth came to her senses, 





and the greatest peril which loomed over the 
future of England, of human liberty, and re- 
formed religion, passed away with the restored 
ascendency of Cecil. It is really curious to 
trace Cecil throughout these volumes ; and 
let us remember that it was Elizabeth who 
had the wisdom to choose Cecil from the host 
of her not less ambitious and more obsequious 
councillors ; and that to Cecil alone, she was, 
with slight breaks, constant to the end :— 


‘“¢To Cecil, indeed, it was that Elizabeth 
had turned with exceptional and solitary con- 
fidence. He had received her instructions 
beforehand how to act; and while she her- 
self remained at Hatfield, without waiting to 
communicate with her, he assumed the in- 
stant direction of the government. Within 
an hour of Mary’s death he had sketched the 
form of the proclamation. The same day he 
changed the guard at the Tower. The ports 
were closed. Couriers sped east, west, north, 
and south, to Brussels, to Vienna, to Venice, 
to Denmark. The wardens of the marches 
were charged to watch the Northern Border. 
Before the evening of the 17th of November, 
the garrisons on the Kent and Sussex shores 
had trimmed their beacons, and looked to 
their arms. A safe preacher was selected for 
the Sunday’s sermon at Paul’s Cross, ‘ that 
no occasion might be given to stir any dispute 
touching the governance of the realm.’ 

‘The next step, characteristic both of 
Cecil and his mistress, was to stanch the 
wounds without the delay of a moment, 
through which the exchequer was bleeding to 
death.”’—I. pp. 14, 15. 


Let us hear the unsuspicious testimony of 
the Spaniard, De Feria: ‘+ Cecil governs the 
queen. He is an able man, though an ac- 
cursed heretic ’’ (p. 68) ; ‘* that pestilential 
scoundrel Cecil ’’ (p. 77). TheSpaniard has 
here lost his manners as well as his temper. 
Cecil would have followed a bolder policy 
with regard to the Scotch Reformers. He 
corresponded (Elizabeth knew that he did) 
with the Lords of the Congregation. To what 
this policy might have led, we know not ; but 
it would have saved Elizabeth from the shame, 
and from the mischief of much base duplicity. 
** Cecil would pluck safety only from the 
nettle of danger ’’ (p. 168). In the hour of 
peril, when Philip threatened war, when 
there were to be— 


‘¢ six thousand Spaniards thrown upon the 
Norfolk sg all Catholic Rested rising 
to welcome them; and Elizabeth obliged to 


retrace her steps, restore the Catholic bishops, 
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marry Carlos, and live as a satellite of Philip 
—this was the scheme which filled the imag- 
ination of the Spanish ministers, and which 
faded away only when the queen surprised 
friend and foe by rising triumphant over her 
difficulties by her own energy and skill.’’—I. 
173. 


That energy and skill were the inspiration 
of Cecil. 

The Church of England is no less indebted 
to Cecil. He gave Archbishop Parker to the 
queen; and on the blamelessness and pru- 
dence of Archbishop Parker how much de- 
pended! If a Grindal or a Whitgift had 
been then the primate, what had been the 
Church? To Cecil’s honest religious ear- 
nestness, hear the testimony of De Quadra :— 


“¢ Cecil, who is the heart of the business, 
alone possesses her confidence, and Cecil is 
obstinately bent on going forward with his 
Evangel till he destroy both it and himself ”’ 
(January 1560).—I. p. 183. 

‘«¢ A paper of measures,’’ thus writes Mr. 
Froude, ‘* was sketched by Cecil for the na- 
tional defences, the first of which—character- 
istic of his simple piety—was ‘ to see the 
realm set in order with a clergy, that the ire 
of God light not upon the people’ ’’ (Mar. 
1560) .—I. p. 210. 

The Treaty of Edinburgh (July, 1560) was 
the work of Cecil. That the treaty was never 
ratified, that it seemed to make worse confu- 
sion, was the result of circumstances: of the 
death of Francis II. and the altered position 
of Mary Queen of Scots, which Cecil could 
not foresee, over which he had no control. 
Cecil’s temporary loss of influence through 
his absence in Scotland, only showed how in- 
dispensable he was to Elizabeth and to Eng- 
land. Weshall revert to the one questionable 
act of Cecil, his intercourse with De Quadra. 
Nor must we confine the usefulness of Cecil 
to foreign, or whut were called state affairs. 

In the revolution which was silently going 
on in the social condition, Cecil was no less 
what we call the Government :— 


‘Tn this, as in all else, Cecil was the pre- 
siding spirit. Everywhere among the state 
gr of these years Cecil’s pen is ever visi- 

le, Cecil’s mind predominant. In the ‘rec- 
ords of the daily meetings of the Council 
Cecil’s is the single name which is never 
missed. In the queen’s cabinet, or in his 
own, sketching Acts of Parliament, draw- 
ing instructions for ambassadors, or weighing 
on paper the opposing arguments at — 
crisis of political action ; corresponding wit 
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archbishops on liturgies anid articles, with se- 
cret agents in every corner of Europe, or with 
foreign ministers in every court, Cecil is to 
be found ever restlessly buey ; and sheets of 
paper, densely covered with brief memoranda, 
remain among his manuscripts to show the 
vastness of his daily labor, and the surface 
over which he extended his control. From 
the great duel with Rome to the terraces and 
orange groves at Burleigh, nothing was too 
large for his intellect to grasp, nothing too 
small for his attention to condescend to con- 


sider.’’—I. pp. 461-462. 


There are some very remarkable papers 
with regard to the Fisheries, at the time when 
the fasts were retained in the Church of Eng- 
land for no more religious motive than the 
maintenance of the fisheries in the Channel. 
On the Corn Question the noble descendants of 
Cecil at Burleigh and at Hatfield will be de- 
lighted to find him a rigid Protectionist ; and 
in the circumstances of the time he will per- 
haps find indulgence for his heresy with the 
severest Political Economists.* 

Even so in political affairs is it to the end 
of these volumes. Cecil, everywhere Cecil. 
Philip warns his new ambassador, De Silva: 
‘* So long as Cecil remainsin power, you must 
be careful what you do.?’ De Silva replies, 
‘¢ Cecil has more genius than the rest of the 
council put together, and is therefore envied 
and hated on all sides ”’ (ii. pp. 89 and 102). 
‘* Even as to desperate Ireland he gives the 
best, because the boldest and most honorable 
advice ’’ (ii, 410). 

If Cecil was the good genius, assuredly 
Leicester was the evil genius of Elizabeth. It 
was this fatal weakness, her passion for this 
vain, unprincipled, incapable man, which 
nearly wrecked her fame and her country ; 
which even after she had resolutely burst the 
bondage and submitted—reluctantly, but ab- 
solutely submitted—to the will of her subjects, 
who, she avowed, would not permit her to 
marry Leicester ; it was the yet uneradicated, 
ifsubdued, passion which made her, so fatally, 


* Vol. ii. chap. xii. 

+ We have no room to trace the odd connection 
which Mr. Froude shows between the reformed faith 
and the naval power of England. The fishermen 
who had lost their trade through the new opinions, 
found it necessary to go further a-sea : they became 
adventurers ; enlisted with Hawkins and those who 
took to piracy, that honorable profession of the 
days of Ulysses. Spanish gold turned out to be bet- 
ter prize than herrings or mackerel, watching Span- 
ish galleons better sport than watching shoals of 
pilchards. ea 
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as Mr. Motley has shown, commit her affairs 
in the Low Ccuntries to this most unfit of 
men. 

Yet something may be said, at least, if not 
to excuse, to palliate the infirmity of Eliza- 
beth. Robert Dudley had been her playmate 
in youth ; he had been her fellow-prisoner in 
the Tower. He was young, he was hand- 
some, he was a smooth courtier. He had, 
what Elizabeth describes, a peculiar delicacy, 
wanting, perhaps, in her other ruder and 
more manly nobles. 

His want of capacity, ifshe clearly discerned 
it, may have been almost a recommendation. 
Whomsoever she married, if she married, 
Elizabeth would still be no less than queen. 
Shedid not want, she could not have brooked, a 
rival on the throne, even though that rival were 
her husband. That she loved Robert Dudley, 
though Mr. Froude throws out cold doubts, 
yet surely we may trust her speech, when in 
her perilous illness * (she had -been almost 
dead for four days) she could not but believe 
that she was dying, she uttered these words, 
which, we confess, sound to us pathetically 
true :— 


** At midnight the fever cooled, the skin 
grew moist, the spots began to appear, and, 
after four hours of unconsciousness, Elizabeth 
returned to herself. ‘The Council crowded 
round the bed. She believed that she was 
dying: her first words, before she had col- 
lected her senses, were of Lord Robert, and 
she begged that he might be made Protector 
of the Realm. As she grew more composed, 
her mind still running on the same subject, 


she said she loved Lord Robert dearly, and 


had loug loved him; but she called God to | 


witness that ‘nothing unseemly’ had ever 
passed between them,.’’—I. pp. 430, 481. 
Consider, too, who were the rivals—we 
will not say for her heart—for her hand. It 
is really amusing to run over the list of Eliz- 
abeth’s wooers. The first (we pass over 
Philibert of Savoy) was no less than her sis- 
ter’s late husband, Philip II. Philip, who, 
if there were no other objection, had shown, 
by his cold, killing neglect, what were his 
notions of matrimonial duty and attachment 
in comparison with his duties as King of 
Spain. Now and then a flying visit of a few 
weeks, the sullen, almost contemptuous, co- 
habitation, the meddling in the affairs of the 
country, the dragging England into his ‘wars, 
seemingly his only interest in the kingdom of 
* October, 1562. 








his wife. And if Philip had any hopes of 
success, his mode of courtship was not likely 
to move Elizabeth. No doubt if she had not 
Seen the extraordinary letter,* printed by 
| Mr. Froude (and it was shown about in the 


| court), she could well divine its purport, that 


Philip had condescended, after a violent strug- 
gle, to sacrifice himself for the sake of his 
religion ; to offer his hand to the queen, in 
order to rescue the benighted Elizabeth and 
benighted England from the perdition of 
heresy. 


* << Nevertheless, considering how essential 
it is, in the general interests of Christendom, 
to maintain that realin in the religion which, 
by God’s help, has been restored in it—con- 
sidering the inconveniences, the perils, the 
calamities which may arise, not only there, 
but in these states also, if England relapse 
into error—I have decided to encounter the 
difficulty, to sacrifice my private inclmation 
in the service of our Lord, and to marry the 
Queen of England.’’—I. pp. 35, 36. 


Then came the boy Arran,t whom Eliza- 
beth saw in secret, but whose utter folly 
(the half-crazy fool, Mr. Froude calls him— 
that craziness broke out afterwards in some- 
thing hardly above idiotcy) could scarcely 
escape the keen observation of the queen. 
He was even below Darnley in intellect ; and 
conceive Elizabeth wedded to a Darnley ! 


says in a note, that there was not so great a 


ruffian among the crowned heads of Europe. 


Unquestionably the most eligible, the least 
objectionable, were the two archdukes. The 
elder, Ferdinand, Elizabeth ridiculed: ‘* She 
was told, she said, that he was a fine Catho- 
lic, and knew how to tell his beads and pray 
for the souls in purgatory ” (i. p. 97). 

Of the younger, Charles, almost all tiat 
was then known was that he had a ‘ bigger 
head than the Earl of Bedford.’? This arch- 
\duke was for a time the candidate of the 
country, of Cecil himself. But Elizabeth, 
either from policy, prudence, or a woman’s 
natural feeling (whether the large head—in 
Bedford certainly not incompatible with abil- 
| ities’ and virtues of a high order—might 


| threaten sullenness and stupidity) was deter- 





} 





* January, 1559. 

+ Arran was also proposed for Mary. “ Arran, 

| however, was moody, incapable, and weak; and 
the Queen of Scots detested the very thought of him ; 

| he would lie in bed a week at a time, brooding over 
his wrongs till he grew distracted ” (i. 406). 





Of the King of Sweden, Mr. Froude plainly * 
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mined against a blind bargain. She insisted 
on a visit to her court from her suitor. For 
some reason or other, this not unreasonable 
demand was always resisted, or put off by the 
emperor or by the archduke himself. Cecil 
in two remarkable papers balances the claims 
of the archduke against those of Leicester.* 
Still Cecil must have known, as Elizabeth 
well knew, that the archduke was a Catholic 
of the Spanish house ; might be dangerously 
enslaved tv the religion and to the politics of 
Philip. With the strength of the Catholic 
faction, it might be dangerous to have a head 
of that faction on the throne; and Elizabeth 
was almost less disposed to have one set over 
her in religion than in civil rule. 

Last, at this period (in later days was to 
come the miserable Duke of Anjou), was 
Charles IX. of France—a boy of fourteen. 
What Charles became, under the misguid- 
ance of his mother, even the sagacity of Eliz- 
abeth and of Cecil could fot foresee. St. 
Bartholomew’s Day cast no shadow before. 
But a boy of fourteen for Elizabeth, then 
twenty-seven !! especially when the great 
object was an heir to the throne.t 

On Cecil’s side, besides his own unrivalled 
sagacity, his lofty principle, his sturdy and 
earnest Protestantism, his lofty hopes of the 
future of his country, was all the right feel- 
ing of England: the jealousy and hatred of 
all classes, especially of almost all the states- 
men and nobles, of Leicester ; Leicester’s own 
wretched character, the ineffaceable suspicion 
which attached to him as to his wife’s death. 
On the side of Leicester was the queen’s 
weakness, not by any means to be depended 
upon; even on this, her weakest point, flashes 
of good sense, of lofty feeling, of shame at 
her weakness, were constantly breaking forth ; 
the whole Catholic interest, with which Dud- 
ley was endeavoring to identify himself; the 
Spanish ambassador, the most consummate 
master in the craft of diplomacy ; and, through 
the Spanish ambassador, the King of Spain. 
This good and this evil genius of Elizabeth 
were to join in mortal struggle, and try their 
powers of magic over the queen. 

* See notes, i. 282, ii. 286. 

+The reader must turn to ii. p. 123 et seqq., for 
the very strange yet characteristic letters of the 
scheming, unscrupulous Catharine, the argumentum 
ad hominem, pressed upon Cecil: ‘The Queen- 
mother liketh marvellous well that you had a son 
in your fourteenth or fifteenth year . . . and think- 
eth you may serve as an example to the Queen’s 


Majesty not to contemn the young years of the 
King.” 
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For against Cecil, Philip II., who was never 
wanting in discernment in the choice of his 
agents and ministers, had pitted the very 
ablest and most devoted, De Quadra, Bishop 
of Aquila. It is from the correspondence of 
De Quadra that Mr. Froude has drawn his 
most curious and original information. It 
was a gladiatorial contest for the life and 
death of England, for the power and fame of 
the Spanish King. To De Quadra’s ears, 
ever open, came every fact, every rumor, 
every conversation, every whisper in the 
court, in the city, in the country ; and even 
the minutest incident was faithfully trans- 
mitted to the expectant ear of his sovereign. 
De Quadra was in constant, it might seem 
confidential, communication with the queen ; 
Cecil himself might appear hardly more deep 
in her counsels. Hesaw her inall her moods, 
serious or playful ; in her private chamber, 
in her amusements. He saw her everywhe 
but in her chapel ; but everything which to 
place in that chapel, every prayer, the cross 
or no cross, every Romish or anti-Romish 
posture, ceremony, every genuflexion, was 
reported in the most minute and particular 
detail. He was on the most intimate footing 
with all the nobility, Catholic or Protestant. 
To him, of course, the Catholics looked as their 
guiding star; he held them, and with them 
perhaps two-thirds of the kingdom, as in a 
leash, to let slip when it might suit his mas- 
ter’s interests. His great trial and difficulty 
was to hold them back from premature and 
ill-timed mutiny or rebellion. With Cecil 
himself for a time, till Cecil felt himself 
strong enough to endeavor to rid the land and 
the queen of this importunate and dangerous 
visitor, he was, outwardly at least, on most 
amicable terms. In his residence, Durham 
House, in the Strand, all the intriguing, all 
the discontented, all the disaffected found 
security and audicuce; the stricter Roman 
Catholics could steal to the unmutilated rites 
of their Church ; and it was only at a late 
period that Cecil dared to venture the un- 
housing of that formidable foe. To trace the 
workings and counter-workings, to disentan- 
gle the inextricable net, is even now, after all 
the Simancas revelations, scarcely possible. 
Some of Cecil’s most questionable acts may 
perhaps have some hidden motive which can- 
not be detected. These two consummate 
players at diplomatic chess so concealed their 
game, that the looker-on, proverbially keen- 
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sighted, may at last be baffled. When Cecil 
allowed his queen to be in check, it may have 
been but a feint to drive his adversary’s king 
into a corner. 

It was the Leicester marriage which nearly 
threw the game into De Quadra’s hands. 
This intrigue, in its depth, intricacy, and in 
its imminent success, is the most extraordi- 
nary of Mr. Froude’s revelations. It com- 
mences—at least we plunge into the thick of 
the plot—with a letter of De Quadra to the 
Regent of the Netherlands (vol. i. 227). 
Cecil, he says (and of this fact there is un- 
doubted evidence in Cecil's correspondence 
with Randolph), was in disgrace. «* Lord 
Robert, I was aware, was endeavoring to de- 
prive him of his place.’’ Cecil, in a familiar 
conversation, allowed himself to be led by the 
wily Spaniard to the fatal subject. ‘* It was 
time,”’ he said, ‘‘ for a prudent sailor to make 
fox port when he saw a storm coming ; and 
for himself he perceived the most manifest 
ruin impending over the queen through her 
intimacy with Lord Robert.’”’ He dwelt on 
that intimacy, her determination to marry 
him ; that the realm would not tolerate it ; 
for himself, he should withdraw from public 
affairs and retire into the country, if he were 
not sent to the Tower.’’ He also said ‘‘ that 
they were thinking of destroying Lord Rob- 
ert’s wife.’” But the reader must peruse this 
whole letter, which betrayed, among other 
secrets, the determination of a powerful party 
to set the Earl of Huntingdon on the throne. 
*< Cecil himself told me that he, Huntingdon, 
was the true heir to the crown.”’ After this 
conversation, but before the letter was de- 
spatched, the news had arrived of the death 
of Amy Robsart. What is the meaning of 
all this? Mr. Froude acknowledges the in- 
soluble difficulty. That Cecil, the cautious 
Cecil, should meke De Quadra his confidant 
in what bordered on treason, and when he 
was in danger of the Tower! Is it possible 
that in his desperation Cecil, to whom the 
queen would not now listen, would suppose 
that she might receive the warning of her 
peril from De Quadra ? 

This was in September, 1560. But Cecil 
is not in the Tower; he is not out of place; 
he is in intercourse with the wise Paget, he 
is in correspondence with Throckmorton, who 
dares to remonstrate with the queen against 
the marriage. 

In January, 1561, the darker plot unfolds 
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itself. It is no less than that Elizabeth, in 
order to marry Leicester, should throw her- 
self altogether upon the alliance with Spain 
and with Philip, and, under the protection 
of Philip, restore the religion of Spain and 
of Rome. The overtures to this unholy alli- 
ance were made to De Quadra, alas! by Sir 
Henry Sidney, the brother-in-law of Leicester. 
But De Quadra was mistaken if he thought 
that in her hour of extremest peril, of extrem- 
est weakness, Cecil had deserted his‘mistress. 
He was ‘‘ determined to save his mistress if 
she could be saved.’’ We find him in March 
‘* baffling and mystifying De Quadra him- 
self.”’ 


‘* T know not what to think ; things are so 
perplexed that they utterly confuse me : 
Cecil is a violent heretic; but he is neither a 
fool nor a liar, and he pretends to be dealing 
with me frankly and honestly. The points 
which he concedes about the Council are of 
great value. ‘The queen’s position is a 
most difficult one ; but although it is possible 
that the consciousness of her danger, united 
with her passion for Lord Robert, may make 
her really desirous to rejoin the Church, so 
it is possible that she may be playing a game 
to keep in favor with your majesty, and to 
deceive her Catholic subjects with hopes 
which she has no intention of fulfilling.’ ”’ 
(March, 1561).—I. 336.* 


Cecil, ‘‘ firing a last shot as he took his 
leave (of De Quadra),’’ added, ‘‘ that if the 
pope wrote to the queen, he must address’ 
her as Defender of the Faith; if her titles 
were inadequately rendered, the letter would 
not be received.’’ 

The first step in the plot was the admission 
of a Papal nuncio to the court. With his 
consummate dexterity, Cecil seized on this 
point on which all England was specially sen- 
sitive. The awful word Premunire was heard. 
Elizabeth had begun to draw back ; she sent 
for De Quadra ; she asked— 


‘« particularly what Philip had proposed to 
do about Lord Robert and herself, in case 
Catholicism was restored. 


** DeQuadra replied sullenly that Philip 
had proposed nothing. Overtures had been 


.* About a year later, De Quadra, who had boasted 
that he had spies everywhere (on one occasion he 
says that he knew the exact sum which Cecil had 
expended on a¢ertain object), discovered that his 
own secretary was in Cecil’s pay : his most secret pa 





pers in Cecil’s hands.—I. p. $97. 
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made by Sir Henry Sidney, by Lord Robert, 
and by herself; Lord Robert had declared ex- 

ressly, in his own name and hers, that Eng- 
land was to be brought back to the Church ; 
and the King of vee: who was only anxious 
for the welfare of the realm, had professed 
extreme pleasure at the news”’ (May, 1561). 
—I. p. 341. 

But Cecil had not yet faced the worst. We 
must give the following extraordinary scene 
in De Quadra’s words. 1t was a water-party 
on the Thames, on St. John’s Day, with all 
London abroad and agape. We must under- 
stand that Cecil had dexterously committed 
the Government with measures adverse to the 
Catholics. De Quadra had remonstrated :— 

‘« She listened patiently, and thanked me 

for my advice. In the afternoon we were in 
a barge, watching the games on the river. 
She was alone with the Lord Robert and my- 
self, on the Pop when they began to talk 
nonsense, and went so far, that Lord Robert 
at last said, as I was on the spot there was 
no reason why they should not be married, if 
the queen pleased. She said that perhaps I 
did not understand ‘sufficient English. I let 
them trifle in this way for a time, and then I 
said gravely to them both, that if they would 
be guided by me, they would shake off the 
— of those men who were oppressing 
the realm and them ; they would restore re- 
ligion and good order ; and they could then 
marry when they pleased—and gladly would 
I be the priest to unite them. Let the here- 
tics complain if they dared. With your maj- 
esty at her side, the queen might defy dan- 
ger. At present it seemed she could marry 
no one who displeased Cecil and his compan- 
ions.”’—I. p. 349. , 
_ And Elizabeth did not ‘* marry one who dis- 
pleased Cecil and his companions.” Though 
to the last this fatal affection clung around 
her ; though she extricated herself only after 
a violent struggle from the ‘ bird-nets”’ of 
De Quadra ; yet let us do honor to Elizabeth's 
strength as well as condemn her weakness. 
We know not whether the ordinary phrase of 
this proud, wayward woman, that ‘* Her sub- 
jects would not let her marry Leicester,”’ is not 
as truly great a specch as ever issued from the 
lips of.a sovereign,—a sovereign by descent 
and by temper equally disposed to the 
haughty and unchristian selfishness of despot- 
ism. 

Turn we now to her more gentle, it might 
at first seem more womanly, more attaching, 
more lovable, but in the end more self-willed, 
more fatally self-willed, sister queen. 
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How wonderful, how impressive, the con- 
trast between the education, the ascent to the 
throne of the rival queens! Instead of the 
prison and peril of her life, Mary, bred, 
nursed, basking during her bright youth, -in 
all thesplendorand voluptuousness,—we must 
speak plainly,—the profligacy and villany of 
the French court. Dauphiness, Queen of 
France, Queen of Scotland by undoubted and 
undisputed title ; Queen of England, as some 
asserted, by more legitimate title, setting even 
religion aside, which the extreme Catholics 
held to be her irrefragable title, than Eliza- 
beth ; assuming the arms, the title of Queen 
of England. The sudden reverse which 
stripped the crown of France from Mary’s 
brows left her undisputed sovereign of her 
native realm. So well, -no doubt, were her 
attractions, her accomplishments known, that 
the jealous Elizabeth will not permit her to 
pass through her unsettled and more than 
half-Catholic dominions. 


‘* Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike,”’ 


she dares not arrest her on her passage in 
order to extort the surrender of her immedi- 
ate claim to the crown of England. This 
spoiled child, as we might have expected, 
of pomp and luxury and flattery, with diffi- 
culty unriveting her eyes from her beautiful 
and beloved France, cbliged to soothe her sor- 
rows by soft music, arrives in cect}, barren 
Scotland,—in Scotland torn with fierce fac- 
tions ; a rude, lawless nobility, partly siding 
with and partly resisting the real Reformers, 
a band of bold fanatics, whose virtues and 
piety were of the hardest, sternest, most re- 
pulsive austerity.* In an incredibly short 
time—a few wecks, we may say—a girl of 
nineteen, so bred, so trained, has awed, won,” 
smiled, caressed; with playfulness which 
might become her age and sex, with prudence 
which might seem that of a hoary statesman, 
with address which might have done honor to 
the most consummate diplomatist, has tamed 
this barbarous, divided land—this land but 


* “Half a dozen noblemen at most were really 
Protestants, and even these were still liable to be 
influenced by many motives external to religion—by 
patriotism, by’national pride, by loyalty, chivalry, 
and the natural courtesy of gentlemen. ‘The resi- 
due of the lords and gentlemen who acted with the 
Congregation believed only in Protestantism as an 
excuse for laying hands upon the Church lands ; 
and they dreaded a Catholic reaction only because 
reaction menaced their chance of filling their lean 
purses.”—I. p. 369, 
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now in fierce intestine war, with foreign ar- 
mies, French and English, fighting for the 
mastery—into peace, order, independence, at 
least into seeming harmony and unity. She 
is already a formidable antagoniet to Eliza- 
beth. The stern Lords of the Congregation, 
Elizabeth’s natural allies, but with whom she 
has played—as was her wont, perhaps inev- 
itably—fast and loose, yield to the spell. 
Scotch nationality, under Mary’s genial in- 
fluence, bursts forth, and bands together what 
appeared irreconcilable factions. OneScotch- 
man, and one alone—Knox—with the vatici- 
natory wisdom, and with the language of a 
prophet of old, resists, encounters the witch- 
ery, sees through the dazzling deception, and 
refuses to enter the magic circle. The glamour 
is on all the rest. Murray, the true, loyal, 
honest, soundly-religious Murray,’ Argyle, 
Maitland (she has the prudence to environ 
herself with Protestant counsellors), are at 
her feet, her willing slaves. To England her 
conduct at first is as politic and able as to 
Scotland. 

And so for a few years the dormant, un- 
avowed, but still underworking and unrecon- 
ciled strife between these two extraordinary 
women goes on. Each, but Mary with the 
greatest steadiness and resolution, is pursu- 
ing her secret aim. Each—Mary, perhaps, 
the most insincere—is showing outward 
blandness at times bordering on adulation ; 
each is suppressing the jealousy, hatred, ri- 
valry, which cannot but occasionally betray 
itself. 

Mary might seem to be playing the win- 
ning game. She, without scruple, without 
remorse, might intrigue with, might reckon 
on the support of the English Catholics. 
The Scotch Protestants mistrusted, as well 
they might, the amity of Elizabeth. 

In 1563, but two years after her arrival in 
Scotland, Mary might even appear to have 
grasped the prize at which her ambition had 
been clutching so long. And what was that 
object? No less than her marriage with Don 
Carlos, son of Philip. Again we have the 
soul of all perilous intrigue, the indefatigable 
De Quadra, in all his strength and activity. 
Though in London, and environed by the 
subtle nets of Cecil, he has brought this ne- 
gotiation to a close. He can announce to 
the eager and expectant Mary the consent, 
hard-wrung indeed, but still the consent, of 
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Philip to the match.* An agent of Philip— 
Della Paz—contrives to pass through Eng- 
land, with the welcome tidings. 

The dowry which Mary was to bring, which 
she covenanted to bring to this ill-omened 
union, was the United Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The paranymphs of 
the bridal were to be the fiends of war—of 
national, of invasive, of religious, intestine 
war—let loose upon the fair fields of England. 
Spain, Scotland, and the Catholies of Eng- 
land were to join in irresistible league against 
the illegitimate heretic who had usurped the 
throne. 

Of what Don Carlos was, what Don Carlos 
proved to be (the dark chamber of his death 
has not quite perhaps revealed the terrible 
secret), could Mary be entirely ignorant? 
Could Mary be so blinded as to refuse to 
know? How this scheme broke down, ut- 
terly, entirely broke down, does not quite 
clearly appear; perhaps the conscience of 
Philip was touched at some new outburst of 
his son’s ferocity. But at the critical mo- 
ment, before he could complete the crown 
and glory of his diplomatic address, De Qua- 
dra died. Mr. Froude adds :— 


‘* How it might have fared with Mary Stu- 
art and Don Carlos, had De Quadra lived to 
complete the work for which he was so anx- 
ious, the curious in such things may specu- 
late. The Prince of Spain had the intellect 
and the ferocity of a wolf: the Queen of 
Scots had a capacity for relieving herself of 
disagreeable or inconvenient companions. Yet 
they would scarcely, perhaps, have made their 
lots more wretched than they actually were ; 
we wonder at the caprices of fortune; we 
complain of the unequal fates which are dis- 
tributed among mankind—but Providence is 
more even-handed than it seems ; Mary Stu- 
art might have been innocent and happy as 4 
fishwife at Leith ; the Prince of Spain might 
have arrived at some half-brutal usefulness 
breaking clods on the brown ‘plains of Cas- 
tile.”’—I. p. 526. 

Still up to this time, indeed up to the 
marriage with Darnley, to all outward ap- 
pearance Mary was in the ascendant, That 
marriage was generally, almost universally 
popular in Scotland ; not the less so, because 
it was odious to Elizabeth. Her subject, 
Darnley, had escaped from her power; and 


* See Philip's letter of Jane 15, 1563, to De Qua- 
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to Mary it might seem that among the chief 
attractions to the marriage was, that it was 
contracted and solemnized not only in despite, 
but with deliberate insult to Elizabeth. How 
Elizabeth strove to avert it ; how in seeming 
sincerity she proposed every one else; how 
she offered to sacrifice her beloved Robert 
Dudley, we have no space to unravel. 

In the great change which was working 
in England, Cecil’s hand, then unseen, may 
be traced in the general administration. The 
mere fact that Elizabeth could send out such 
an army as she sent (unhappily to perish by 
disease) to Havre, that she had ships begin- 
ning to be formidable on the seas, showed 
how the resources of England were gradually 
developing themselves. But Elizabeth stood 
now more and morealone. The breach with 
Spain, indeed, was not open or avowed. 
The new Spanish ambassador, De Silva, was 
‘still treading, if less firmly, in the dark steps 
of De Quadra. But Philip now looked on 
Elizabeth with a very different view. She 
was manifestly, undeniably, an obstinate, 
irreclaimable heretic. He would no longer 
arrest, as he had too long arrested, the thun- 
ders of the Vatican ; the Papal excommuni- 
cation was only held in suspense, if it was 
not already launched. The Inquisition had 
uttered its sentence ; it was now sin for the 
Catholics of England to attend, as they had 
hitherto done, the imperfect and naked, but 
not absolutely impious services of the Church 
of England. That Church was herself dis- 
tracted, feeble, and unformed. Mr. Froude 
draws a melancholy picture—we fear, in 
most of its lineaments, too true a picture— 
of its short-comings, its worse than short- 
comings, its abuses, its intolerances. It 
was hardly restrained, though it was re- 
strained, from taking revenge for the Ma- 
rian persecutions by persecutions not less 
cruel, but more unpardonable. A legal quib- 
ble alone saved Bonner from the destiny 
which he had mercilessly inflicted on so many. 
The lawyers were more compassionate than 
the churchmen. Ireland was in a state al- 
most inconceivable even for Ireland. Shan 
O’Neil, till crushed by the vigorous adminis- 
tration of [lenry Sidney, had bafiled, defeated 
Elizabeth’s viccroys; had confronted, de- 
ceived Elizabeth in her own court. He as- 
pired, not without ground, to be king at 
least in the north of the island. Abroad, 
Elizabeth, from her fatal determination to 
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extort the surrender of Calais (for which 
her people had been and still were as furious 
as herself), had alienated her allies, the 
French Huguenots ; France was again one, 
and hostile. Among her own subjects, on 
the affair of her marriage, she had played so 
long the comedy of ‘*She would and she 
would not,” that it might almost threaten 
to become a tragedy: at least there was 
growing up a deep and serious discontent in 
every class and order and faction of her sub- 
jects. Worse still was the affair of the suc- 
cession. That Elizabeth's leanings were on 
the whole to the Scotch succession, there can 


{be no doubt. Catherine Grey she conld not 


endure ; and she had treated the poor weak 
woman too harshly to forgive her. Lord 
Huntingdon, whom most Protestants would 
have chosen, was yet hardly close enough to 
the descent or ambitious enough to be dan- 
gerous. The far-seeing Elizabeth could but 
contemplate the advantage of the union of 
the two kingdoms, the object of her father’s 
policy. If she could not suppress some 
proud jealousy, that Scotland should absorb 
England, yet the incorporation of the whole 
three realms in one mighty whole must have 
loomed upon her in the remote, the glorious 
future. Yet Elizabeth could not but know, 
Cecil could not but know, that, the suc- 
cession once determined in favor of Mary, 
Elizabeth’s life was not worth a year’s pur- 
chase. She herself had said :— 

‘¢ were she to declare the Qucen of Scots her 
successor, she would make a rallying-point 
for every malcontent in the realm ; and with 
no obscure intimation of her own probable 
fate, she said ‘she was not so foolish as to 
hang a winding-sheet before her eyes, or 
make a funeral feast while she was alive.’ ”* 
—I. p. 374. 


She still refused to name Mary her successor ; 
it was as much, she said, as to sign her own 
death-warrant. This was no imaginary peril, 
no coward apprehension. It is true that 
Jacques Clement and Ravaillac, and the as- 
sassin of William of Orange, had not yet 
struck their deadly blows. The Jesuit ty- 
rannicidal doctrines had not yet been avowed. 
But that Europe, that England, that London 
swarmed with fanatics, with untried Clem- 
ents and Ravaillacs, could not be questioned. 
The sacredness of life (we have sad examples 
on all sides in the documents of the times) was 
held but an idle prejudice, easily to be swept 
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aside by unscrupulous ambition, or more un- 
scrupulous religion. Italy preferred the si- 
lent poison; the ruder North, the sword or 
dagger; but there were hearts enough and 
hands enough to instil the more quiet, or 
drive home the more bloody weapon. 


‘* Already * it had been found necessary to 
surround her with precautions against poi- 
son. Not an untastcd dish might be brought 
to her table; not a glove or a handkerchief 
might approach her person which had not 
been scrutinized ; and she was dosed weekly 
with supposed antidotes. In spite of precau- 
tion, the secret adherents of France, of the 
Papacy, and the Queen of Scots, held places 
in the royal houschold, and attended in the 
royal bedchamber. With the prize of the 
succession once secured, the Catholics would 
have made haste with their opportunity, lest 
Elizabeth should marry and destroy their 
hopes.’’"—I. pp. 353, 354. 


That was in earlier days, and now t— 


**it had been decided in secret council to 

rmit Catholics in disguise to hold benefices 
in England, to take the oaths of allegiance, 
and to serve Holy Church in the camp of the 
enemy. ‘ Remission of sin to them and their 
heirs—with annuities, honors, and promo- 
tions,’ was offered ‘to any cook, brewer, 
baker, vintner, physician, grocer, surgeon, or 
other who would make away with the queen; ’ 
the curse of God and his vicar was threatened 
against all those ‘ who would not promote and 
assist by money or otherwise the pretences of 
the Queen of Scots to the English crown ; ’ 
the court of Rome, once illustrious as the 
citadel of the saints, was given over to Jesuit- 
ism and the Devil ; and the Papal fanaties in 
England began to weave their endless web of 
conspiracy—aiming aimidst a thousand varia- 
tions at the heart of Queen Elizabeth.’ {— 
II. pp. 67-8. 

Mary, on the other hand, might seem, by 
the bold and decided measure of her marriage, 
almost to have united Scotland. Though 
Darnley was a Catholic, yet the Protestants 
acquiesced with seeming cordiality. To Eliz- 
abeth they could look no more. They had 
been deluded, deserted in their hour of need, 
disclaimed (read the sad account of her hu- 
miliation of Murray). Even Knox seems to 
have been silent after his memorable inter- 
view with Mary in which he denounced, but 
denounced in vain, the Darnley marriage. 
We do not hear his voice. 

* March, 1561. 
¢ April, 1564. 
t July, 1565. 
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In two short years Mary is in the dust, 
without a friend but here and there a roman- 
tic youth; an outcast from Scotland, a pris- 
oner in England. 

How was this? Besides her own ungov- 
erned passions, her utter selfishness, Mary 
was unhappily without any good genius. 
The best man in Scotland, her brother Mur- 
ray, she hated with the bitterest hatred. 
There was one man—nota statesman, indeed, 
like Cecil, but endowed with much of Cecil’s 
prudence and far-seeing sagacity, who might 
have been, and was to a certain extent, 
Mary’s Cecil—Maitland of Lethington. But 
Maitland could not brook the ascendency of 
the foreigner; he was not deep, perhaps, 
but he was an accomplice, in the murder of 
Rizzio. 

But by the side of Mary there was more 
than one evil genius more powerful, more 
fatal, than Elizabeth’s demon, Leicester. 
First and foremost David Rizzio (Ritzio, Mr. 
Froude writes). The favor shown to Rizzio 
was the most extraordinary mark of the want 
of wisdom in Mary Stuart. Rizzio was not, 
as some have supposed, a mere exquisite mu- 
sician, whose art and accomplishments might 
be more congenial to, and amuse the dismal 
hours of the queen among her fierce subjects, 
some of whom had no higher notion of civil- 
ization than wild, marauding warfare, and 
others were morose, iconoclastic disciples of 
Knox. He was a dark, intriguing, Machi- 
avellic, Italian politician, aspiring to, actu- 
ally holding in his grasp, great estates in Scot- 
land, holding in expectation an office not less 
distinguished than the chancellorship of the 
realm. How could Mary be ignorant that in 
one thing alone her fierce nobles were agreed 
in the hunger for each other’s estates, for 
places of eminence, lucre, and power? How 
far the fatal intimacy had proceeded is among 
the inscrutable problems of history. Mr. 
Froude (with Robertson, Scott, Tytler, and 
perhaps Hume) is charitable. Rizzio was 
often late at night in the most private cham- 
ber of the queen, innocently, perhaps, as Mr. 
Froude suggests, playing at cards. We can- 
not but think of the famous Hogarth print, 
‘‘ The Lady's Last Stake.”” Darnley asserted, 
as we learn on the authority of the French 
ambassador, writing to his court, that he 
had one night discovered Rizzio in the queen’s 
chamber in 4 dress, or rather undress, of more 
than doubtful character. Darnley’s word is 
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of little worth, but the impression of her 
guilt was strong ot the time, and was handed 
down to immediate and less incredulous pos- 
terity. Randolph plainly attributes the par- 
entage of James to Rizzio. Our readers may 
remember the bitter taunt of Milton,—that 
James had at least one claim to the title of 
Solomon, that he was ‘ the son of David.”’ 
Mr. Froude has unfolded with great force 
and skill that which has been often well told 
before, the dark scenes of the conspiracy, the 
darker scene of the murder of Rizzio. No 
one has told so well the story of Mary’s con- 
duct after the murder—how she crushed, it 
might seem, her anguish in her heart, and 
conducted herself with consummate self-pos- 
session, as if she had been a mere actress 
(and an admirabie one she was on this and 
on all occasions) on a scene of tragic fiction. 


*¢ They had caged their bird, but it might 
be less casy to hold her; and if they believed 
the queen was crushed and broken, the con- 
spirators knew little of the temper which 
ker had undertaken to control: sleeping 
behind that grace of form and charm of man- 
ner there lay a spirit which no misfortune 
could tame—a nature like a panther’s, mer- 
ciless and beautiful—and along with it every 
dexterous art by which women can outwit 
the coarser intellects of men.””—II. p. 258. 


In one night she had wound her fetters 
round her boy-hushand ; she had lulled him 
on her bosom to unsuspecting treachery, the 
basest treachery—-the betrayal of his accom- 
plices ; the next day she had played on the 
generous nature of Murray ; she had enlisted 
three gallant and loyal youths in her escape. 


' s©¢The rendezvous appointed with the 
horses was near the broken tombs and demol- 
ished sepultures in the ruined Abbey of 
Holyrood.’ A secret passage led under- 
ground from the palace to the vaults of the 
abbey ; and at midnight Mary Stuart, accom- 
panied by one servant and her h&sband— 
who had left the lords under pretence of go- 
ing to bed— crawled through the charnel- 
house, among tue bones and skulls of the an- 
tient kings,’ and ‘ came out of the earth’ 
where the horses were shivering in the March 
midnight air. 

- * The moon was clear and full. ‘The 
queen with incredible animosity (animation) 
was mounted en croup behind Sir Arthur 
Erskine, upon a heautitul English double geld- 
ing,’ ‘ the king on a courser of Naples ; ’ and 
then away—away—past Restalrig, past Ar- 
thur’s Seat, across the bridge and across the 
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field of Musselburgh, past Seton, past Pres- 
tonpans, fast as their horses could speed ; 
‘six in all—their majesties, Erskine, Tra- 
quair, and a chamberer of the queen.’ In 
two hours the heavy gates of Dunbar had 
closed behind them, and Mary Stuart was 
safe. , 

‘¢ Whatever credit is due to iron fortitude 
and intellectual address, must be given with- 
out stint to this extraordinary woman. Her 
energy grew with exertion ; the terrible agi- 
tation of the three preceding days, the wild 
escape, and a midnight gallop of more than 
twenty miles within three months of her con- 
finement, would have shaken the strength of 
the least fragile of human frames : but Mary 
Stuart seemed not to know the meaning of the 
word exhaustion ; she had scarce alighted 
from her horse than couriers were flying east, 
west, north, and south, to call the Catholic 
nobles to her side; she wrote her own story 
to her minister at Paris, bidding the arch- 
bishop in a* postscript anticipate the false 
rumors which would be spread against her 
honor, and tell the truth—her version of the 
truth—to the queen-mother and the Spanish 
ambassador. 

‘‘To Elizabeth she wrote with her own 
hand—fierce, dauntless, and haughty—as in 
her highest prosperity.”’—II. pp. 263-4. 


But now, within and without, darker spir- 
its of evil took possession of the mind, the 
heart, thesoulof Mary. Within, vengeance, 
implacable vengeance for the murder of Riz- 
zio, hatred or rather cruel scorn of her 
wretched boy-husband ; we fear sensuality 
in unbridled power taking perhaps to itself 
the semblance of just revenge, of just con- 
tempt; and without, Bothwell, to whom, 
worse than any seven evil spirits, the dwell- 
ing, thus swept and garnished, was freely, 
boldly, unblushingly opened. In every 
period and crisis of Mary’s fortunes, the 
name of Bothwell transpires, everywhere for 
evil: his very loyalty is without the noble- 
ness of self-devotion ; his lust, it would be to 
degrade the term to call by the sacred name 
of love. Wecannot recountall the occasions 
on which Bothwell’s name forces itself upon 
us. Mr. Froude would explain the secret of 
Mary’s passion for him. 


‘* Afterwards when Mary Stuart returned, 
and Murray and Maitland ruled Scotland, 
Bothwe’ continued true to-his old colors, and 
true to the cause which the Queen of Scots 
in her heart was cherishing. Hating England, 
hating the Reformers, hating Murray above 
all living men, he had early ‘conceived proj- 
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to have been ignorant of his design. The 
times were then unripe, and Bothwell had re- 
tired from Scotland to spend his exile at the 
French court, in the home of Mary Stuari’s 
affection ; and when he came back to her out 
of that polished atmosphere of devilry, she 
found his fierce northern nature varnished 
with a thin coating of Parisian culture, satu- 
rated with Parisian villany, and the earl him- 
self with the single virtue of devotion to his 
mistress, as hefure he had been devoted to her 
mother. Her own nature was altogether 
higher than Bothwell’s, yet courage, strength, 
and a readiness to face danger and dare crime 
for their sakes, attract some women more than 
intellect, however keen, or grace, however re- 
fined. The aficction of the Queen of Scots 
for Bothwell is the best evidence of her inno- 
cence with Ritzio.””—II. pp. 295-96. 


This last sentence reads to us as if a spike 
or 80 of Mr. Froude’s paradoxes were yet un- 
sown. 

The awful close—the murder of Darnley— 
Mr. Froude has worked out with more than 
his own highest power and simplicity ; this 
simplicity is at once the manifestation and 
the secret of its power. One touch is new to 
us. When the qveen quitted Darnley’s bed- 
side, after being more than ordinarily lavish, 
as it seemed, of her fondness, she let drop one 
fearful sentence. 


‘The king, though it was late, was in no 
mood for sleep, and Mary’s last words sounded 
awfully in his ears. ‘She was very kind,’ 
he said to Nelson, ‘ but why did she speak of 
Davie’s slaughter?’ ”’—II. p. 369. 


Surely, this betrays something more than 
the wounded pride of a queen, the grief and 
indignation for the cruel murder of a faithful 
servant. It is the vengeance for a deeper in- 
jury. 


** Just then Paris came back to fetch a fur 
wrapper which the queen had left, and which 
she thought too pretty to be spoiled. * What 
will she do?’ Darnley said again, when he 
was gone; ‘it is very lonely.’ The shadow 
of death was creeping over him ; he was no 
longer the random boy who two years before 
had come to Szotland filled with idle dreams 
of vainambition. Sorrow, suffering, disease, 
and fear had done their work. He opened 
the Prayer-Book; and read over the 55th 
Psalm, which by a strange coincidence was 

* in the English service fur the day that was 
dawning. 

“*These are the last words which are 
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sects of carrying off his mistress hy force from 
thcir control—nor was she herself supposed 


known to have passed the lips of Mary Stuart” 
husband :— 


‘«* Tear my prayer, O Lord, and hide not 
thyself from my petition. 

‘«* My heart is disquicted within me, and 
the fear of death is fallen upon me. 

‘¢+Fearfulness and trembling are come 
upon me, and an horrible dread hath over- 
whelmed me. 

‘« «Tt 18 not an open enemy that hath done 
me this dishonor, for then [ could have borne 
it. 

*«¢Tt was even thou my companion, my 
guide, and my own familiar friend.’ 

‘* Forlorn victim of a cruel time! Twenty- 
one years old—no more. At the end of an 
hour he went to bed, with his page at his side. 
An hour later they two were lying dead in 
the garden under the stars.”"—II. pp.369- 
70. 


Of the authenticity of the famous letters, 
Mr. Froude has not the least doubt; he has 
enwoven them into his story. And in truth, 
after Hume’s note, it may seem, to the calm 
inquirer, surprising that they have been held 
in doubt. Poetry and Romance muy still sub- 
mit to that spell of fascination which held all 
Scotland, all but Knox, under its resistless 
magic ; the sad fate of Mary may still appeal 
to what Mr. Froude well calls the ‘* imagina- 
tive sympathies,”’ which still repudiate the , 
severe truths of history. Fotheringay may 
disturb the least impassioned judgment, and 
cast back, as it were, a shade of compassion- 
ate doubt on Kirk-a-field. But calm, stern 
reason cannot swerve from her office. 

At all events, with Mr. Froude wasall con- 
temporary feeling, all contemporary belief. 
From that moment all was iost to Catholi- 
cism in the two kingdoms. This the Catho- 
lics themselves acknowledged ; many of the 
English hastened to transfer their allegiance 
to their last hopeless hope, Catherine Grey. 

Spain at once threw up her gamg in utter 
desperation. The war against Hlizabeth, 
against England, must be carried on no longer 
in Scotland; it must be resumed by other 
means afd in other quarters. All the French 
documents are to the same effect. M. Mignet 
is at one with Mr. Froude. 

It would indecd he difficult, we believe, to 
produte one authority of the time in favor of 
Mary. It was not until much, if notall, was 
forgotten, that a reaction took place; a reac- 
tion of romantic compassion for her sufferings, 
a vague admiration of her beauty, a feeling 
half of romantic Scoticism, half of religious 
antipathy to Elizabeth. Mary has, notwith- 
standing the, verdict of friends as well as of 
foes, continued to bewitch a large part of pos- 





terity into belief in her innocence. 
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From The London Star, 21 Oct. 

MR. BEECHER’S SPEECH IN EXETER 

HALL, ‘LONDON. 

Last night, under the auspices of the 
Emancipation Society and the London Com- 
mittee of Correspondence on American Affairs, 
a meeting was held in Exeter Hall to hear an 
address from the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
the distinguished American clergyman and 
abolitionist. The distinction which Mr. 
Beecher has acquired in his own country, 
and the great public interest which was felt 
in his subject—* England and America ’— 
left no room for doubt that his audience would 
only be limited by the capacity of the build- 
ing. In the first instance it was proposed 
that only a portion of the hall should be set 
apart for reserved seats, and that the remain- 
ing space should be occupied with free seats ; 
but the demand for tickets far exceeded any 
possible supply, and long before the day of 
mecting it became evident that thousands 
would be disappointed. All day yesterday 
no tickets were to be had, and more than one 
lucky speculator was offering them for sale at 
a high premium. It is of course quite un- 
necessary to say that long before the hour of 
meeting the great hall was denscly packed by 
as many human beings as could find sitting 
or standing rvom in any part of the edifice, 
however inconvenient or perilous the position. 
They were both patient and good-humored 
while waiting for the appearance of Mr. 
Beecher, who found great difficulty in fore- 
ing a way through the enormous mass of peo- 
ple, which in the Strand and Exeter Street, 
literally beleagured the place of meeting. 
On presenting himself to the audience, ac- 
companied by many of the leading support- 
ers of the emancipation movement, he was 
welcomed by long and reiterated plaudits, 
which were again and again repeated, the 
whole audience rising en masse. The entire 
scene brought vividly to mind the great meet- 
ing held in the same building ten months ago, 
although, if possible, the enthusiasm and una- 
nimity were still greater than on that memo- 
rable occasion. ' Tine Secessionists had endeay- 
ored to stir up some personal feeling against 
the lecturer by inflammatory placards, which 
covered every wall in the metropolis; but the 
result only exhibited their own weakness, and 
the total absence of any popular sympathy 
with their cause. There was a small group 
of Southern sympathizers here and there, but 
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so small as to be utterly unable to do more 
than give vent to a few hisses, waich were 
always drowned by a torrent of applause. 
The cheers were now and then relieved by 
stentorian groans for the Times, Mr. Mason, 
and other unpopular organs of the press and 
individual Sevessionists ; and we may remark 
that this species of honor was very fairly 
divided between Printing-house Square and 
the notorious author of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The name of President Lincoln was 
received, a8 it always is in an English audi- 
ence, with a tempest of applause ; and when 
Mr. Beecher alluded to the retention of the 
rams, and said that when he returned to 
America he should have ‘a different story ” 
to tell of the state of English public opinion 
from that which had previously obtained cre- 
dence there, the assembly testified their ap- 
probation by a demonstration which has never 
been surpassed and rarely equalled in the 
palmiest days of agitation. Dark complex- 
ions were not wanting in that vast multitude 
of upturned faces; and conspicuous in the 
body of the hall was a venerable negro, who 
excited sume amusement by the vigor with 
which he acted as fugleman throughout Mr. 
Beecher’s speech. The courage of the mal- 
contents sensibly diminished as the proceed- 
ings advanced, and ultimately only three 
hands were held up against the resolution 
moved by Professor Newman. Every now 
and then the cheers of ‘‘ the outsiders,’’ who 
extemporized a meeting of their own, echoed 
through the hall and helped to swell the 
plaudits of those who had been fortunate 
enough to obtain admission. Scarceiy any 
one left before the meeting was brought toa 
close, and we venture to say that not one of 
the assembled thousands will ever forget Mr. 
Beecher’s last public address in England, or 
the popular enthusiasm which it evoked in 
his honor and in his sympathy with the cause 
which he represented. 

The chair was ta‘en shortly after seven 
o’clock by Brnsamin Scorr, Esq., Chambher- 
lain of London, and the following were among 
the gentlemen present : Sir Charles Fox, Pro- 
fessor Newman, Professor Newth, Dr. Hal- 
ley, President of New College ; the Rev. Dr. 
Hugh Allen, Vicar of St. George’s, South- 
wark ; the Rev. Dr. Campbell, the Rev. Dr. 
Jobson, the Revs. W. M. Bunting, W. Dun- 
kerley, L. H. Byrnes, Dr. Waddington, New- 
man Hall, William Brock, W. Cuthbertson, 
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J. B. French, Geo. Wilkins, H. J. Bevis, E. 
Davies, Arthur Hall, Sella Martin, A. Han- 
nay, J. C. Galloway, M.A., W. O‘Neill, 
John Curwen, John Howard Hinton, M.A., 
T. Jones, James Spong, William Tyler, E. 
Matthews, A. Raleigh, and W. Dorling ; Dr. 
Frederick Tompkins ; Messrs. S. Lucas, George 
Thompson, John Cunnington, G. J. Holy- 
oake, W. R. Spicer, W. Willans, Washing- 
ton Wilks, John Gorrie, Judge Winter, of 
Georgia, J. M’Carthy, L. A. Chamerovzow, 
Dr. D’Aubigné, Passmore Edwards, John 
Stewart, Edmond Beals, J. R. Taylor, Hugh 
Williams ; M. D. Conway, of Virginia; J. 
Jewitt, Boston ; William Craft, Georgia; W. 
J. Haynes, Joha Noble, Jun., James Beal, J. 
B. Langley, R. Moore, J. Lyndall, John Cas- 
sell; T. W. Chester, Liberia ; J. Kenny, R. 
Hill, Bedford ; John Richardson, C.C.; H. 
Thompson, J. A. Horner, W. T. Malleson, 
Treasurer, and F'. W. Chesson, Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Emancipation Society, ete. Mr. 
G. Thompson, who was one of the first to 
appear on the platform, was received with 
three cheers. 

The chairman said, Ladies and gentlemen, 
allow me to inform you that the crowd out- 
side the building is so dense that Mr. Beecher 
has not been able to force his way punctually. 
It has been with the greatest difficulty that 
myself and some other members of the 
committee have found our way here. You 
will, therefore, { am sure, make all allowance 
for Mr. Beecher if he should yet be a few 
minutes behind time (cheers). I will pro- 
ceed to address a few words pending the ar- 
rival of Mr. Beecher. Appearing before you 
to preside this evening, I regret to say, in place 
of Mr. Bright, whom we had hoped to be 
present (cheers), I must inform you that it 
is not our object here to-night to discuss the 
great American struggle. There will be, and 
there are presented to us, from day to day, 
abundant opportunities of discussing that 
momentous question. Our object to-night is 
to afford an opportunity to a distinguished 
stranger (cheers) to address us on that ab- 
sorbing topic—a gentleman who is entitled, 
whatever opinions we may hold, to our pro- 
found respect (great cheering). Whether 
we regard Henry Ward Beecher as the son of 
the celebrated Dr. Beecher (hear), or as the 
brother of Mrs. Beecher Stowe (cheets), or 
a stranger visiting our shores—whether we 
regard him as a gentleman or a Christian 
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minister, and as the uncompromising advo- 
cate of human rights (loud cheers), he is 
entitled to our respectful and courteous at- 
tention (cheers). I am quite sure that 
this assembly of Englishmen and English- 
women will support me in securing for 
him a respectful hearing. It becomes the 
more incumbent upon us to do 80 since he 
states that the rapid and fragmentary reports 
which were flashed across the Atlantic by the 
telegraph have been so brief and hurried 
that they have not conveyed to us his full 
meaning and sense. He has been very often 
misunderstood, and, Ifear, misrepresented, 
and as a stranger about to depart from our 
shores in a few days, he asks for this oppor- 
tunity of putting himself right with the 
London public upon this question. You will 
hear him and judge of his statements, and 
I’m sure you will accord him a fair hearing. 
I shall, myself, abstain advisedly from enter- 
ing upon the subject of to-night’s address, 
I wish merely to take this opportunity of 
saying how much I esteem the man person- 
ally, and because he has been the uncompro- 
mising advocate for twenty-five years, in 
times of peace, and before the war, of the 
emancipation of the enslaved and oppressed. 
He was one of the few thinking men who 
were the noble pioneers of freedom on the 
American continent. He was so when it 
was neither fashionable nor profitable to be 
so. He took his stand, not on the shifting. 
sands of expediency, but on the immovable 
rock of principle (cheers). He had put his 
hand to a plough which would never turn 
back. Some people had allowed their ears 
to be stuffed with cotton (laughter and 
cheers), some were blinded by gold dust, 
and some had allowed the gag of expediency 
to be put in their mouths to quiet them 
(cheers). But Henry Ward Beecher stood 
before the world of America, and for some 
time stood almost alone, and called things by 
their right names (cheers). He had no 
mealy-mouthed expressions about peculiar in 

stitutions, patriarchal institutions, and pa 

ternal institutions (hear, hear, and laughter) 

but he called slavery by the old English name 
of slavery (loud cheers). And he charged 
to the account of that crime, cruelty, lust, 
murder, rapine, piracy (loud cheers). He 
minced not his terms or his phrases. He 


looked right ‘ahead to the course of duty 
which he had selected; and, regardless of 
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the threats of man or the wrath of man, al- 
though the tar-pot was ready for him, and 
the feathers were prepared—although the 
noose and the halter were ready and almost 
about his neck, he went straight onward to 
the object; and now he has converted, as 
every man who stands alone for the truth and 
right will eventually convert, a large majority 
of those who were originally opposed to him 
(cheers). What the humble draper’s assist- 
ant, Granville Sharpe, did in this country, 
Henry Ward Beecher and two or three like- 
minded men have done on the continent of 
America. When he heard Christian minis- 
ters—QGod save the mark !—standing in their 
pulpits with the book of truth before them, 
and stating that the institution of slavery 
was Christian, he did not mince the matter— 
he affirmed that it was bred in the bottomless 
pit (loud cheers). Honor and respect him 
for his manliness. He is every inch a man. 
(Cries of ‘* Beecher,’’ and cheers.) He is 
a standard by which humanity may well 
measure itself (loud cheers). Would to God 
we had a hundred such men! (Cheers, and 
cries of ‘* Put Beecher up.’’) I will now 
call upon Mr. Beecher (great cheering) ; but 
allow me to say that we shall only prolong 
our meeting in this heated atmosphere by not 
affording the speakers a fair opportunity of 
addressing you (loud applause). 

Mr. Henry Ward Beecher then advanced 
to the front of the platform amidst the most 
enthusiastic demonstrations of applause. The 
whole audience stood up: hats and handker- 
chiefs were waved, and for some minutes the 
most exciting manifestations of hearty Eng- 
lish good feeling were extended to the Ameri- 
can advocate of freedom. As the uproarious 
greeting subsided, a few hisses rose up from 
the middle of the room, as if a body of ser- 
pents had somehow or other found their way 
into the assembly, and were adding their 
prolonged tribute to the general display. 
Mr. Beecher then addressed the audience as 
follows, speaking distinctly and deliberately : 

Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN,—The very kind 
introduction that I have received requires but 
a single word from me. I should be guilty 
if I could take all the credit which has been 
generously ascribed to me, but I am not old 
enough to have been a pioneer, and when I 
think of such names as Weld, Alvin Stewart, 
Gerrit Smith, Joshua Leavitt, William Good- 
ell, Arthur and Lewis Tappan, William Lloyd 
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Garrison (loud applause), and that most 
accomplished speaker of the world, Wendell 
Phillips— (renewed applause)—when I think 
of that peculiar class of Christians called 
Friends—when I think of the number of men, 
obscure, without name or fame, who labored 
in the earliest days at the foundation of this 
reformation, and when I remember that I 
came in afterwards rather to build on their 
foundation, I cannot permit in this fair coun- 
try the honors to be put upon me and wrested 
from those other men that deserve them far 
more than 1 do (cheers). All I can say 
is this, that when I began my public life, I 
fell into the ranks under the appropriate cap- 
tains, and fought as well as I knew how in 
the ranks or in command (loud cheers). 
As this is my last popular address upon the 
American question in England, I may be per- 
mitted to glance at my brief history here 
(hear, hear). At Manchester I attempted 
to give a history of the external political 
movement for fifty years past, so far as it was 
necessary to illustrate the fact that the pres- 
ent American war was only an overt and war- 
like form of a contest between liberty and 
slavery that had been going on politically for 
half a century (hear, hear). At Glasgow 
1 undertook to show the condition of work or 
labor necessitated by any profitable system of 
slavery, demonstrating that it brought labor 
into contempt, affixing to it the badge of 
degradation, and that a struggle to extend 
servile labor across the American continent 
interests every free working-man on the 
globe (cheers). For my sincere belief is 
that the Southern cause is the natural enemy 
of free labor and the free laborer all the world 
over (loud cheers). In Edinburgh I en- 
deavored to sketch how, out of separate col- 
onies and states intensely jealous of their in- 
dividual sovereignty, there grew up and was 
finally established a nation, and how in that 
nation of United States two distinct and an- 
tagonistic systems were developed, and strove 
for the government and control of the national 
policy, which struggle at length passed and 
the North gained the control, and the South 
abandoned the Union simply and solely be- 
cause the Government was in future to be 
administered by men who would give their 
whole influence to freedom (loud cheers). 
In Liverpool I labored (laughter and cheers) 
to show that slavery in the long run was 
as hostile to commerce and to manufactures 
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all the world over as it was to free interests 
in heman society (cheers) ; that a slave na- 
tion must be a poor customer, buying the 
fewest and poorest goods, and the least profits 
paying (hear, hear) ; that it was the in- 
terest of every manufacturing country to 
promote freedom, intelligence, and wealth 
amongst all nations (cheers) ; that this at- 
tempt to cover the fairest portion of the earth 
with a slave population that buys nothing, 
and a degraded white population that buys 
-next to nothing, should array against it the 
sympathy of every true political economist 
and “every thoughtful and far-seeing manu- 
facturer, as tending to strike at the vital want 
of commerce—not the want of cotton, but the 
want of customers (cheers). I have endeav- 
ored to enlist against this flagitious wick- 
edners, and the great civil war which it has 
kindled, the judgment, conscience, and inter- 
ests of the British people (cheers). Iam 
aware that a popular address before an excited 
audience, more or less affected by party sym- 
pathies, is not the most favorable method of 
doing justice to these momentous topics ; and 
there have been some other circumstances 
which made it yet more difficult to present a 
carefully or evenly balanced statement ; but 
I shall try to do the best I can, so that there 
may be no vestige of doubt left that slavery 
was the cause—the only cause, and the 
whole cause—of this gigantic and cruel war 
(cheers). I have tried to show that sympa- 
thy for the South, however covered by excuses 
or softened by sophistry, is simply the most 
audacious attempt ever made to build up a 
slave empire, pure and simple (hear, hear). 
I have tried to show that in this contest the 
North were contending for the preservation 
of their Government and their own territory, 
and those popular institutions on which the 
well-being of the nation depended (hear, 
hear). Now, I axk you to-night to look to 
this struggle from an American point of view, 
and in its moral aspects (hear, hear). 
That is, I wish you to take our stand-point 
for a little while (cheers), and to look at 
our actions and motives, not from what the 
enemy says, but from what we say (cheers). 
When two men have disagreed, it is quite in 
vain to promote peace between them by at- 
tempting to prove that either of them is all 
right or either of them is all wrong’ (hear, 
hear). Now there has been some disagree- 
ment of feeling between America and Great 
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Britain. I don’t want to argue the question 
to-night which is right and which is wrong, 
but if some kind neighbor will persuade theso 
two people that are at disagreement to con- 
sider each other's position and circumstances, 
it may not lead either to adopting the other’s 
judgment, but it may lead them to say of 
each other, ‘‘ I think he is honest and means 
well, even if he be mistaken ”’ (loud cheers). 
You may not thus get asettlement of the dif- 
ficulty, but you will. get a settlement of the 
quarrel, and to-night I am not here to ask 
you to bolt bones, flesh, and all, without 
discrimination (hear, hear). I may say I 
merely ask you to put yourselves into our 
tracks for one hour, and look at the subjects 
as we look at them (cheers) ; then, after 
that, form your judgment as you may please 
(cheers). The first and earliest fourm in 
which the conflict took place between North 
and South was purely moral. It was a con- 
flict simply of opinion and of truths by argu- 
ment; and by appeal to the moral sense it 
was sought to persuade the slaveholder to 
adopt some kind of plan of emancipation 
(hear, hear). When this seemed to the 
Southern sensitiveness unjust and insulting, 
it led many in the North tosilence, especially 
as the South seemed to apologize for slavery 
rather than defend it against argument. It 
was said, ** The evil is upon us; we cannot 
help it. We are sullied, but it is a misfor- 
tune rather than a fault (cheers). It is 
not right for the North to meddle with that 
which is made worse by being meddled with, 
even by argument or appeal.’ That was the 
earlier portion of the conflict. A great many 
men were deceived by it. I never myself 
gave in to the fallacy. Asa minister of the 
gospel preaching to sinful men, I thought it 
my duty not to give in to this doctrine : their 
sins were on them, and I thought it my duty 
not to soothe them and pat them, but rather 
to expose them (cheers). 

The next stage of the conflict was purely 
political. It was the attempt of the South to 
extend their slave system into the territories, 
and to prevent.free States from covering the 
continent, by bringing in a slave State for 
every free State that came into the Union. 
It was also the design and endeavor of the 
South not simply to hold and employ the tre- 
mendous enginery and influence of the Gov- 
ernment, but\to form a slave State policy un- 
der the Government. They meant to fill all 
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offices at home and abroad with men loyal to 
slavery. They meant to shut up the road to 
political preferment to men who desired to be 
influential for freedom, and they meant to 
corrupt the young and ambitious by obliging 
them to swear fealty to slavery as the condi- 
tion of success. I am speaking what I do 
know. I have seen the progressive corrup- 
tion of men naturally noble, educated in the 
doctrine of liberty, who, being bribed and 
bribed hy political offices, at last bowed the 
knee to Moloch. The South pursued a uni- 
form system of bribing and corrupting ambi- 
tious men of Northern consciences. A far 
more dangerous part of the Southern policy 
was to change the Constitution, not overtly, 
not by external aggression—worse, to fill the 
courts with Southern judges (shame)—until, 
first by laws of Congress passed through 
Southern influence, and secondly, by the con- 
struction and adjudication of the courts, the 
Constitution haying become more and more 
tied up to Southern principles, the North 
would have to submit to Slavery, or else to 
oppose it by violating the law and Constitu- 
tion introduced hy the construction of servile 
judges (hear hear). They were, in short, 
little by little, injecting the laws, Constitu- 
tion, and policy of the country with the poi- 
son and black blood of slavery (cheers). I 
will not let this stand on my own testimony. 
Tam going to read the unconscious corrobo- 
ration ofthis by Mr. Stephens, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the present Confederacy—one to his 
credit be it said, who at one time was a most 
sincere and earnest opponent of secession. 
(The reverend gentleman then proceeded to 
read an extract from a speech of Mr. Ste- 
phens, in which the latter admitted that the 
interests of the South had not suffered from its 
union with the North ; that the South had had 
a majority of presidents over the North ; that 
the South had given eighteen judges to the 
Supreme Courts, while the North had given 
only eleven ; and that in the various depart- 
ments of Government the South had hada 
predominating influence.) Was there ever 
such an indictment unconsciously laid against 
any people? (Cheers.) Here Mr. Stephens, 
talking to people in Georgia, quite uncon- 
scious that his speech would be reported, that 
it would appear in the Northern press, and 
be read by me in Exeter Hall to an English 
audience—tells you what has been the plan 
and what have been the effects of Southern 
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domination on the national policy, on the 
Government, and on the courts during the 
last fifty years. The object of Southern pol- 
icy, early commenced and steadily pursued, 
was to control the Government and to estab- 
lish a slave influence throughout North Amer- 
ica. Now, take notice, first, that the North, 
hating slavery, having rid itself of it at its 
own cost, and longing for its extinction 
throughout America, was unable until this 
war to touch slavery directly. The North 
could only contend against slave policy—not 
directly against slavery. Why? Because 
slavery was the creature not of national law, 
and therefore subject to national jurisdiction, 
but of state law, and subject only to state ju- 
risdiction. A direct attack on the part of tho 
North to abolish slavery would have been rev- 
olutionary. (A voice, ‘* We do not under- 
stand you.’’) You will understand me before 
I have done with you to-night (cheers). Such 
an attack would have been a violation of a 
fundamental principle of state independence, 
This peculiar structure of our Government 
is not so unintelligible to Englishmen as you 
may think. It is only taking an English idea 
on a largerscale. We have borrowed it from 
you. A great many do not understand how 
it is that there should be state independence 
under a national Government. Now Iam not 
well posted in your affairs, and the Chamber- 
lain can tell you if Tam wrong when I say 
that there belong to the old city of London 
certain private rights that Parliament cannot 
meddle with. Yet there are clements in which 
Parliament—that is, the will of the nation— 
is a8 supreme over London as over any town 
or city of the realm. Now, if you understand 
how there are some things which London has 
kept to her own judging and will, and yet 
others which she has given up to the national 
will, you will understand the principle of the 
American Government (cheers), by which 
certain local matters belong exclusively to the 
local jurisdiction, and certain general matters 
to the national Government. I will give you 
another illustration that will take it home to 
your bed and bosom (laughter and cheers). 
There is not a street in London where as soon 
as a man is fairly inside his house he may not 
say his house is his castle. There is no law 
in the realm which can tell that man how 
many member8 shall compose his fami!y—how 
he shall dress his children—when they shall 


get up and when they shall go to bed—how 
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many meals he shall have a day, and of what 
those meals shall be constituted. The inte- 
rior economy of the house belongs to the mem- 
bers of the house, yet there are many respects 
in which every household is held by common 
right in astreet. They have their own inte- 
rior and domestic economy, and yet they are 
members of a great street, and share in other 
things which are national and governmental. 
It may be very wrong to give children opium, 
but all the doctors in London cannot say to a 
man that he shall not drug his child. It is 
his business, and if it is wrong it cannot be 
interfered with. I will give you another il- 
lustration. Five men form a partnership of 
business. Now, that partnership represents 
the national Government of the United States ; 
but it has relation only to certain great com- 
mercial interests common to them all five. 
But each of these five men has another sphere 
—his family ; and in that sphere the man 
may be a drunkard, a gambler, a lecherous and 
indecent man, but the firm cannot meddle 
with his morals. It cannot touch anything 
but business interests that belong to the firm. 
Now, our States came together on this doctrine 
—that each State, in respect to those rights 
and institutions that were local and peculiar 
to it, was to have undivided sovereignty over 
its own affairs; but that all those powers, 
such as taxes, wars, treaties of peace, which 
belong to one State, and which are common 
to all States, went into the general govern- 
ment. The general government never had 
the power—the power was never delegated to 
it—to meddle with the interior and domestic 
economy of the States, and it never could be 
done. You will ask, what are we doing it 
for now? I will tell you in due time. Tlave 
I made that point plain? (Cheers.) It was 
only that part of slavery which escaped from 
the State jurisdiction, and which entered into 
the national sphere, which formed the sub- 
ject of controversy. We could not touch 
justly the Constitution of the States, but only 
the policy, the national Government, that 
went out of the State and appeared in Con- 
gress and in the territories (cheers). We are 
bound to abide by it by our fundamental jaw. 
Honor, fidelity, integrity, as well as patriot- 
ism, required us to abide by that law. 

The great conflict between the South and 
North, until this war began, was, - which 
should control the Government and the terri- 
tory (cheers). That was the conflict. It 
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was not ‘‘ Emancipation ” or ‘*No Emanci- 
pation ; ”? Government had no business with 
that question. Before the war the only thing 
on which politically the free people of the 
North and South took their respective sides 
was, ‘Shall the national policy be free or 
slave?’”’? And I call you to witness that for- 
bearance, though not a showy virtue—fidelity, 
though not a shining quality—are fundamen- 
tal to manly integrity (cheers). During 
a period of eighty years, the North, whose 
wrongs, not from her own lips, but from the 
lips of her enemies, I have read, has stood 
faithful to her word. To the minutest 
shade of honor she has respected the legal 
rights, even if they were merely civil and not 
moral rights. The fidelity of the North to 
the great doctrine of State rights, which was 
born of her—her forbearance under wrong, 
insult, and provocation—her conscientious 
and honorable refusal to meddle with the evil 
which she hated, and which she saw to be 
aiming at the life of Government, and at her 
own life—her determination to hold fast pact 
and Constitution, and to gain her victories 
by giving the people a new national policy— 
will yet be deemed worthy of something bet- 
ter than a contemptuous sneer or the alle- 
gation of an enormous national vanity 
(cheers). The Northern forbearance is one 
of those themes of which we may be justly 
proud—(oh, and cheers)—a product of vir- 
tue, a fruit of liberty, an inspiratign of that 
Christian faith which is at once the mother 
both of truth and of liberty (cheers). I am 
proud to think that there is such a record of 
national fidelity as that which the North has 
written for herself by the pen of her worst 
enemies. _ Now that is the reason why the 
North did not at first go to war to produce 
emancipation. She went to war to save the 
national institutions (cheers), she went to 
save the territories ; she went to save those 
Jaws which would first circumscribe, then 
suffocate, and finally destroy slavery (cheers). 
That is the reason why that most true, honest, 
just, and conscientious magistrate, Mr. Lin- 
coln— (The announcement of Mr. Lincoln’s 
name was received with loud and continued 
cheering. The whole audience rose and 


cheered for some time, and it was a few min- 
ates before Mr. Beecher could proceed.) 
From having spoken much at tumultuous as- 
semblies, I had at times a fear that when I 
came here this evening my voice would fail 
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from too much speaking. But that fear is 
now changed to one that your voices will fail 
from too much cheering (laughter). Don’t 
get bronchitis (laughter). How then did 
the North pass from a conflict with the South 
and a slave policy toa direct attack upon the 
institution of slavery itself? Because, accord- 
ing to the foreshadowing of that wisest man 
of the South, Mr. Stephens, they beleaguered 
the national Goverrment and the national 
life with the institution of slavery—obliged a 
sworn President, who was put under oath to 
defend that institution—they obliged him to 
take his choice between the safety and life of 
the Government itself, or the slavery with 
which it was beleaguered (cheers). If any 
man lays an obstruction on the street and 
blocks up the street, it is not the fault of 
the people if they walk over it. As the fun- 
damental right of individual self-defence can- 
not be withdrawn without immorality, so 
the first element of national life is to defend 
life. As no man attacked on the highway 
violates a law, but obeys the law of self-de- 
fence—a law inside of outside laws— by 
knocking down his assailant, 80 when a nation 
is assaulted and beleaguered by any local or 
foreign state, it is the right and duty of that 
state, in the exercise of self-defence, to destroy 
that enemy which, if not destroyed, will de- 
stroy it (hear). As longas the South allowed 
it to bea moral and political conflict of policy, 
we were content to meet the issue as one of 
policy. But when they threw down the 
gauntlet of war, and said that by it slavery 
was to be adjudicated, we could do no other 
than take up the challenge (loud cheers). 
The police have no right to enter your house 
as long as you keep within the law; but 
when you defy it, and endanger the peace 
and safety of the neighborhood, they have a 
right to enter. So in constitational govern- 
ments; it has no power to touch slavery 
while slavery remains a state institution. 
But when it lifts itself up out of its state hu- 
mility and becomes banded to attack the na- 
tion, it becomes a national enemy, and has no 
longer exemption (cheers). But it is said, 
‘¢ The President issued his proclamation, af- 
ter all, for political effect, not for humanity.”’ 
(Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) Why, the right of 
issuing a proclamation of emancipation was 
political, but the disposition to do it was 
personal (loud cheers). Mr. Lincoln is an 
officer of the state, and in the presidential 
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chair has no more right to follow his private 
feelings than your judge has a right to follow 
his private feelings on the bench (applause). 
He is bound to ask, *¢ What is the law? ’— 
not ‘* What is my sympathy ?’’ (Hear, hear.) 
And when a judge sees that a rigid execution 
or interpretation of the law goes with primi- 
tive justice, with humanity, and with pity, 
he is all the more glad, because his private 
feelings go with his public office (cheers). 
Why, in the next house to a surgeon, a kind 
and benevolent one, is a boy who fills the 
night with groans, because he has a cancerous 
and diseased leg, and the father is tinkering 
with it. And the surgeon would fain go in 
and amputate that limb and save that life; 
but he is not called in, and he has no busi- 
ness to go in, if he wants ever so bad, if heis 
not called in (hear, hear). But at last the 
father says to him, ‘‘In the name of God, 
come in and save my child; ’’ and he goes in 
professionally and cuts off his leg and saves 
his life, to the infinite disgust of a neighbor 
over the way, that says, ‘‘ Oh, he would not 
go in as a neighbor and cut his leg off” 
(loud applause). I should like to know how 
any man has a right to cut your leg or 
mine off except professionally (laughter and 
cheers) ; and soa man must often wait for 
official leave to perform the noblest offices of 
justice and humanity. Here, then, is the 
great point of stumbling. At first the Presi- 
dent could not touch slavery, because in time 
of peace it wasa legal institution, and the 
Government could not touch it. How, then, 
can he do it now? Because in time of war 
it is shut out of its sphere, and is no longera 
local institution, but a national and public 
enemy (applause). NowI promised to make 
that clear; have I done it? (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) It is said, ‘Why not let the 
South go?’ (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
*« Since they wont be at peace with you, why 
do you not let them separate from you?’’ 
Because they would be less peaceable sepa- 
rated than they are together (hear, hear). 
Oh, if the South only would go! (Laughter.) 
They are determined to stay—that is the 
trouble (hear, hear). We would furnish 
free passage to every mother’s son of them if 
they would go (laughter). But we say, 
\**That territory is ours’’ (cheers). Let 
them go, and leave the nation iis territory, 
aud they will have our unanimous consent 
| (renewed cheers). But I do not wish to 
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discuss this even in this ad captandum way, 
I wish—because this seems to me the very 
marrow of the matter—I wish to ask you to 
stand in our place for a little time, and sce 
this question as we see it, then afterwards 
make up your judgment as you think best 
(hear, hear). And first this war began by the 
act of the South—firing at that old fiag that 
had covered hoth sectionsjwith glory and pro- 
tection (applause). (Some gentleman on the 
platform here offered Mr. Beecher a glass of 
water). No, thank you (said Mr. Beecher) ; 
I want neither water nor lozenges (laughter). 
Time, patience, and my own good lungs will 
make me heard. I expect to be hoarse; I 
am willing to be hoarse. I think that if I 
might but bring the mother and the daughter 
heart to heart and band to hand (loud ap- 
plause), T would be willing to be silent for 
a twelyemonth in so good a work as that 
(cheers). The war began under circamsianes 
that obliged the North to join issue in order 
to prevent actual humiliation and subjuga- 
tion. They had the key of the country in the 
Southern hands. They had robbed our ar- 
senals. They had bankrupted our treasury. 
‘They had possession of the most important 
offices in the army and navy. They had the 
vantage of having long anticipated and pre- 
pared for the conflict (hear, hear). We 
knew not whom to trust. QOne man failed, 
and another man failed. Men pensioned by 
the Government had lived on the salary of the 
Government only to have better opportunity 
to stab and hetray it. There was not only 
one Judas in the Southern band—there were 
a thousand in our country (hear, hear, and 
hisses). And for the North to have lain 
down like a spanicl—to have given up the 
territory that every child in America is 
taught, as every child in Britain is taught, to 
regard as his sacred right and his trust—to 
have given that territory up without a 
thought, without a blow, would have marked 
the North to all eternity as craven and mean 
beyond expression (loud cheers and some 
hisses). 

Secondly, the honor and the safety of the 
grand experiment of self-government by free 
institutions demand that so flagitious a viola- 
tion of freedom should not be suffered with 
impunity and reward, making thereafter every 
party confict one in which the minority when 





make war.”? © Englishman, would you let 
a minority decide in such a way to you? 
(Loud cries of “* No, no, never ! ’ and cheers.) 
Three thousand miles off don’t make any dif- 
ference, then? (‘*No, no.”) Because the 
principle thus introduced would literally have 
no end—would go on and restore the nation 
hack to its original elements of isolated States. 
Nor is there any reason why it would stop 
with States. There is the same force in the 
doctrine of secession in the application to 
counties as in the application to States 
(cheers). If it be right for one million in 
one State to secede when it pleases from the 
rational Government, why is it not right for 
one-half or one-quarter that number tu do 80? 
(Hear, hear.) If it be right in a State that 
is only a name for territory, it is right ina 
county that is only another name for terri- 
tory ; and if it be right for a State or a county 
to secede, it is equally right fora town and 
a city (cheers). This doctrine of secession 
isa huge revolving millstone that grinds the 
national life to powder (cheers). It is anar- 
chy in velvet, and national destruction clothed 
in soft phrases and periphrastic expressions 
(vheers.) But we have fought with that 
devil ‘* slavery,’? and understand him better 
than you do (loud cheers). No people with 
patriotism and honor will give up territory 
without a struggle for it (cheers). Would 
you give itup? (Loud cries of ** No.’’) It 
is said that the States own their own terri- 
tory, and that is the very question that came 
up when those States sat in convention to 
form a union, and in that Convention a reso- 
lution was introduced by the delegates from 
South Carolina and Virginia. ‘ That we 
now proceed to form a national Government.” 
The delegate from Connecticut objected. The 
New Englanders were State-right men, and the 
South, in the first instance, seemed altogether 
for a national Government. Connecticut ob- 
jected, and a debate took place whether it 
should be a constitution for a mere confeder- 
acy of States, or for a nation formed out of 
those States. (A voice, “* When was that?’’) 
It was in the Convention of 1787. He wants 
to help me (laughter). I like such interrup- 


‘tions. I am here a friend amongst friends 


(cheers). Nothing will please me better 


than any question asked in courtesy and in 


earnest to elucidate this subject. I am not 


disaffected should turn and say to the major- | afraid of interrupting questions (cheers). At 
ity, “‘ If you don’t give us our way, we will| this Convention the resolution of the New 
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England delegates that they should form a 
confederacy instead of a nation was voted 
down and never came up again (cheers). 
The first draft of the preamble contained 
these words : ‘‘ We, the people of the United 
States, for the purpose of forming a nation ; ”’ 
but as there wasa good deal of feeling amongst 
the North and South on the subject, when 
the draft came to the committee for revision, 
and they had simply to put in the proper 
pbraseology, they put it ‘* the people of the 
United States.” And when the question 
whether the States were to hold their autoc- 
racy came up in South Carolina, it was called 
the Carolina heresy ; it was put down, and it is 
a question that never lifted its head up again 
until this secession, when it was galvanized 
to justify that which has no other claim to 
justice under heaven (cheers). I would like 
to ask those English gentlemen who, very 
sincercly I doubt not, hold that it is right for 
a State to go off when it pleases, how they 
would like it if the County of Kent would try 
the experiment? (LIIear,hear.) [should like 
to hear what the men who cry out for seces- 
sion of the Southern States in America would 
say when they heard that Kent was seceding 
on the southern coast of England (hear, hear). 
They would say, ‘‘ Ah! circumstances alter 
cases ’’ (cheers and laughter). How much 
more, then, is it necessary that we should 
maintain ovr national territory and institu- 
tions and laws when political considerations, 
as well as those of political economy, are fa- 
vorable to it? (ILear.) The Mississippi, 
which is our Southern door and hall to come 
in and to go out, runs right through the se- 
ceded territory. The South magnanimously 
offered to let us use it; but I should like to 
know what you would say if, on going home, 
you found a squad of gypsies sitting down in 
your hall, who refused to be ejected, saying, 
* Bat look here, we will let you come in and 
go out when you have a mind ”’ (cheers and 
laughter). But there was another question 
involved—the question of national honor. 
I? you take up and look at the map that de- 
lineates the mountainous features of that con- 
tinent, you will find the peculiar structure of 
the Alleghany ridge, beginning in New Ilamp- 
shire, running across the New England States, 
through Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
stopping in the northern part of Georgia 
(hear, hear). Now, all the’ world over, men 
that live in mountainous regions have been 
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men for liberty (cheers) ; and from the first 
hour to this hour the majority of the popula- 
tion of Western Virginia, which is in this 
mountainous region, the majority of the pop- 
ulation of Western Tennessee, of Western 
Carolina, and of North Georgia, have been 
true to the Union, and did not want to go 
out. They said to the national Government, 
‘We claim that, in fulfilment of the compact 
of the Constitution, you defend our rights, 
and retain us in the Union ’’ (cheers). We 
would not suffer a line of fire to be established 
fifteen hundred miles along our Southern bor- 
der, out of which, in a coming hour, there 
might shoot out wars and disturbances with 
such a people as the South, that never kept 
faith in the Union, and would never keep 
faith out of it. They have disturbed the 
land as old Ahab of accursed memory did 
(cheers and hisses) : and when Elijah found 
this Ahab in the way, Ahab said, ‘ It is Eli- 
jah that has disturbed Israel ’’ (a laugh). 
Now we know the nature of this people. We 
know that if we entered into a truce with 
them they would renew their purnose and 
take possession in the name of the devil and 
slavery (cheers). One more reason why we 
will not let this people go is because we do not 
want to become a military people. A great 
many say America is hecoming too strong: 
she is dangerous to the peace of the world. 
But if you permit or favor this division, the 
South becomes a military nation, and the 
North is compelled to hecome a military na- 
tion. long a line of fifteen hundred miles 
she must have forts and men to garrison them. 
These 250,000 soldiers will constitute the 
national standing army of the North. Now 
any nation that has a standing army is in 
great danger (no, no). Before this war the 
legal size of the national army was 25,000. 
That was all; the actual number was 18,000, 
and that’s all the soldiers that we wanted. 
The Tribune and other papers repeatedly said 
that these men were a moth and useless in our 
nation. But if the country were divided, then 
we should have two great military nations 
taking its place, and instead of a paltry 18,- 
000 soldiers, there would be 250,000 on one 
side, and 100,000 or 200,000 on the other. 
And if America, by this ill-advised disrup- 
tion, is forced to have soldiers, like a boy 
with a knife she will always want to whittle 
with them (laughter and cheers). It is the 
interest, then, of the world that that nation 
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ghould be united, and that it should be under 
the control of that part of America that has 
always been for peace (cheers and cries of 
** No, no’’); that it should be wrested from 
the control and policy of that part of the na- 
tion that has always beert for more territory, 
for filibustering, for snubbing foreign nations 
(cheers). But that is notall. The religious- 
minded among our people feel that in the 
territory committed to us there is a high and 
solemn trust—a national trust. We are 
taught that in some sense the world itself is 
a field, and every Christian nation acknowl- 
edges a certain responsibillty for the moral 
condition of the globe. But how much nearer 
does it come when it is one’s country! And 
the Church of America is coming to feel more 
and more that God gave us this country not 
merely for material aggrandizement, but for 
a glorious triumph for the Church of Christ 
(cheers). Therefore we undertook to rid the 
territory of slavery. 

Since slavery has divested itself of its mu- 
nicipal protection, and has become a de- 
clared public enemy, it is our duty to prevent 
slavery from blighting this far Western terri- 
tory. When I stand and look out upon that 
immense territory as an individual man, as a 
citizen, as a Christian minister, I feel myself 
asked, ‘* Will you permit that territory to 
be darkened by this cloudy storm? Will you 
permit the cries of bondmen to issue from 
that fair territory, and do nothing for their 
liberty ?’? What are we doing? Sending 
our slips round the globe, carrying mission- 
aries to the Sandwich Islands, to the islands 
of the- Pacific, to Asia, to all Africa. And 
yet when this work of redeeming our conti- 
nent from the heathendom of slavery lies be- 
fore us, there are men who counsel us to give 
itup to the devil, and not try to do a thing. 
Ah! independent of pounds and pence—in- 
dependent of national honor—independent of 
all merely material considerations, there is 
pressing on every conscientious Northerner’s 
mind this highest of all considerations—our 
duty to God to save that continent from the 
blast and blight of slavery (cheers). Yet 
how many are there who up, down, and over 
all England are saying, ‘* Let slavery go— 
let slavery go.”’ It is recorded, I think, in 
the biography of that most noble of your 
own countrymen, Sir H. Fowell- Buxton 
(cheers), that on one occasion a huge favor- 
ite dog was seized with hydrophobia, and 
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was dashing hither and thither. With won- 
derful courage he seized the creature by the 
neck and collar, and, against the animal’s 
mightiest efforts, dashing hither and thither 
against wall and fence and up the street, 
held him until help could be got. If 
there had been Englishmen there of the 
stripe of the Times, they would have said to 
Fowell Buxton, ‘‘Let him go ;”’ but is there 
one here who does not feel the moral noble- 
ness of that man who, rather than let the 
mad animal go down the street biting chil- 
dren and women and men, risked his life and 
prevented the dog from doing evil? Shall 
we allow that hell-hound of slavery, mad, 
mad as it is, go biting millions in the future? 
(Cheers.) We will peril life and limb and 
all we have first. These truths are not ex- 
aggerated—they are minified rather than 
magnified in my statement ; and you cannot 
tell how powerfully they are influencing us 
unless you were standing in our midst in 
America; you cannot understand how firm 
that national feeling is which God has bred 
in the North on this subject. It is deeper 
than the sea; it is firmer than the hills ; it 
is serene as the sky over our head, where God 
dwells (cheers). But it is said, ‘* What a 
ruthless business this war of extermination 
is!’’ I have heard it stated that a fellow 
from America, purporting to be a minister 
of the gospel of peace, had come over to Eng- 
land, and that that fellow had said he was in 
favor of a war of extermination. Well, if 
he said so, he will stick to it (cheers). But 
listen not to the way in which enemies put 
these words. Listen to the way in which I 
put them, for ifI am to bear the responsibility, 
it is only fair that I should state them in my 
own way. We believe that war is a test of 
our institutions; we believe that it is a life- 
and-death struggle between the two princi- 
ples of liberty and slavery (cheers) ; we be- 
lieve that it is the cause of the common peo- 
ple all the world over (renewed cheers) ; we 
believe that every struggling nationality on 
the globe will be stronger if we conquer this 
odious oligarchy of slavery, and that every 
oppressed people in the world will be weaker 
if we fail (cheers). The sober American re- 
gards the war as part of that awful yet 
glorious struggle which has been going on for 
hundreds of years in every nation between 
right and Wrong, between virtue and vice, 
between liberty and despotism, between free- 
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dom and bondage. It carries with it the 
whole future condition of our vast continent 
—its laws, its pdlicy, its fate. And, stand- 
ing in view of these tremendous realities, 
we have consecrated all that we have,— our 
children, our wealth, our national strength ,— 
and we lay them all on the altar and say, 
‘¢ It is better that they should all perish than 
that the North should falter and betray this 
trust of God, this hope of the oppressed, 
this Western civilization ’’ (cheers). If we 
say this of ourselves, shall we say less of the 
slaveholders? If we are willing to do these 
things, shall we say, ‘‘Stop the war for their 
sakes?”’? If we say this of ourselves, shall 
we have more pity for the rebellion, for slav- 
ery seeking to blacken a continent with its 
awful evil, desecrating the social phrase of 
national independence by seeking only an in- 
dependence that shall enable them to oppress 
four millions of humanity? (Cheers.) Shall 
we do for them what we wont do for our- 
selves? Standing by my cradle, standing by 
my hearth, standing by the altar of the 
church, standing by all the places that mark 
the name and memory of heroic men who 
poured their blood and lives for principle, I 
declare that in ten or twenty years of war we 
will sacrifice everything we have for principle 
(cheers). If the love of popular liberty is 
dead in Great Britain you will not under- 
stand us; but if the love of liberty lives as 
it once lived, and has worthy successors of 
those renowed men that were our ancestors 
as much as yours, and whose example and 
principles we inherit to make fruitful as so 
much seed-corn in a new and fertile land— 
then you will understand our firm, invincible 
determination—deep as the sea, firm as 
mountains, but calm as the heavens above us 
—to fight this war through at all hazards and 
at every cost (immense cheering, accompa- 
nied with a few hisses). I am obliged for 
this little diversion ; it rests me. Against 
this statement of facts and principles no pub- 
lic man and no party could stand up for one 
moment in England if it were permitted to 
stand upon its own merits. It is, therefore, 
sought to darken the light of these truths 
and to falsify facts. I will not mention 
names, but I will say this, that there have 
been important organs in Great Britain that 
have deliberately and knowingly spoken 
what is not the truth. (Applause, and loud 





cries of ** The Times !’’ ‘* Three groans for 
the Times !”” 

It is declared that the North has no sin- 
cerity. It is declared that the North treats 
the blacks worse than the South does (hear, 
hear). A monstrous lic from beginning to 
end. It is declared that emancipation is a 
mere political trick—not a moral sentiment. 
It is declared that this is a cruel unphilan- 
thropic squabble of men gone mad with na- 
tional vanity (cheers and hisses). Oh, 
what a pity that a man should “ fall nine 
times the space that measures day and night ”* 
to make an apostasy which dishonors his 
closing days, and to wipe out the testimony 
for liberty that ‘he gave in his youth! But 
even if all this monstrous lie about the North 
—fhis needless slander—were true, still it 
would not alter the fact that Northern sue- 
cess will carry liberty—Southern success slay- 
ery (cheers). For when society dashes against 
society, the results are not what the individ- 
ual motives of the members of society would 
make them—the results are what the insti- 
tutions of society make them. When your 
army stood at Waterloo, they did not know 
what were the tremendous moral conse- 
quences that depended on that battle. It 
was not what the individual soldiers meant 
nor thought, but what the British empire 
—the national life behind, and the gen- 
ius of that renowned kingdom which sent 
that army to victory—meant and thought 
(hear, hear). And even if the President 
were false—if every Northern man were a 
juggling hypocrite—that does not change the 
Constitution ; and it does not change’ the fact 
that if the North prevails she carries North- 
ern ideas and Northern institutions with her 
(cheers). But I hear a loud protest against 
war (hear, hear). Ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. Chairman: There is a small band in our 
country and in yours—I wish their number 
were quadrupled—who have borne a solemn 
and painful testimony against all-wars, under 
all circumstances ; and although F differ with 
them on the subject of defensive warfare, yet 
when men that rebuked their own land, and 
all lands, now rebuke us, though T cannot 
accept their judgment, I bow with profound 
respect to their consistency (hear, hear, and 
cheers). But excepting them I regard this 
British horror of the American war as some- 
thing wonderful (renewed cheers and laugh- 
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ter). Why, it is a phenomenon in itself! |of Great Britain, and that the moral sympa- 
On what shore has not the prow of your| thy of Great Britain had gone for the South 
ships dashed? (Hear, hear.) What land is|(no, no). Well, let me tella you that those 
there with a name and a people where your|who are represented in the newspapers as 
banner has not led your soldiers? (Hear, | favorable to the South are like men who have 
hear.) And when the great resurrection |arrows and bows strong enough to send the 
reveille shall sound, it will muster British | shafts three thousand miles; and those who 
soldiers from every clime and people under | feel sympathy for the North are like men 
the whole heaven (cheers). Ah, but it is | who have shafts, but have no bows that could 
said this is a war against your own blood|shvot them far enough (hear). That part 
(hear, hear). Tow long is it since you | of the English sentiment that has made itself 
poured soldiers into Canada, and let all your | felt on our shores is the part that slandered 
yards work night and day to avenge the tak- | the North and took part with the South ; and 
ing of two wen out of the Trent? (Loud ap-|if you think we are unduly sensitive, you 
plause.) Old England shocked at a war of | must take into account that the part of Eng- 
principle! She gained her glories in such a | lish sentiment carricd over is the part that 
war (cheers). Old England ashamed of a| gives its aid to slavery, and against liberty 
war of principle! Ter national ensign sym-| (hear, hear). I shall have a different story 
bolizes her histury—the cross in a field of | to tell whenI get back. (Theassembly rose, 
blood (cheers). And will you tell us—who|and for a few moments hats and handker- 
inherit your blood, your ideas, and your|chiefs were waved enthusiastically amidst 
pluck (cheers)—that we must not fight?|loud cheering.) 
(Cheers.) The child must heed the parents} A voice—* What about the Russians? ’’ 
until the parents get old and tell the child | (Hear, hear.) 
not to do the thing that in early life they} Mr. Beecher: A gentleman asks me to say 
whipped him for not doing. And then the}a word about the Russians in New York 
child says, Fatherand mother are getting too|harbor. As this is a little private confiden- 
old; they had better be taken away from |tial meeting (laughter), I will tell you the 
their present home and come to live with us|fact about them (laughter). The fact is 
(cheers and hisses). Perhaps you think that | this—it is a little piece of coquetry (laugh- 
the old island will do a little longer (hisses). | ter). Don’t you know that when a woman 
Perhaps you think there is coa! enough. | thinks her suitor is not quite attentive enough 
Perhaps you think the stock is not quite run | she takes another beau, and flirts with him in 
out yet; but whenever England comes to/| the face of the old one? (Laughter.) New 
that state that she does not go to war for| York is flirting with Russia, but she has 
principle, she had better emigrate and we|got her eye on England (cheers). Well, I 
will get-room for her (laughter). hear men say this is a piece of national 
{ have been very much perplexed what to | folly that is not becoming on the part of peo- 
think about the attitude of Great Britain in | ple so reputedly wise, and in such solemn and 
respect to the South. I must, suppose, look | important circumstances. It is said that 
to the opinion of the majority of the English | when Russia is now engaged in suppressing 
people. Idon’t believe inthe Times. (Groans | the liberty of Poland, it is an indecent thing 
for the Times; groans for the Telegraph.) | for America to make believe to flirt with her. 
You cat my poor sentence in two, and all the|I think so too (loud cheers). Now you 
blood runs put of it (laughter). I was just} know what we felt when you were flirt- 
going to say that like most of you I don’t) ing with Mr. Mason at your Lord Mayor’s 
believe in the Times, but T always read it banquet (cheers). Ladies and gentlemen, 
(laughter). Every Englishman tells me that | it did not do usany hurt to have you English- 
the Times is no exponent of English opinion, | men tell us our faults. I hope it don’t do 
and yet I have taken notice that when’ they | you Britishers any hurt to have us tell you 
talk of men, somehow or other their last | some of yours (alaugh). Let me tell you 
argument is the last thing that was in the | my honest sentiments. England, because she 








Times (laughter). I think it was the is a Christian nation, because she has the 
Times or Post that said that America was | guardianship of the dearest principles of civil 
sore because she had not the moral sympathy |and religious liberty, ought to be friendly 
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with every nation and with every tongue. 
But when England looks out for an ally, she 
ought to find her own blood, her own lan- 
guage, her own children (cheers). And I 
stand here to declare that America is the 
proper and natural ally of Great Britain 
(cheers). I declare that all sorts of alli- 
ances with continental nations as against 
America are monstrous, and that all flirta- 
tions of America with pandered and whis- 
kered foreigners are monstrous, and that in 
the great conflicts of the future, when civil- 
ization is to be extended, when commerce is 
to be free round the globe, and to carry with 
it religion and civilization, then two flags 
should be flying from every man-of-war and 
every ship, and they should be the flag with 
the cross of St. George and the flag with the 
stars of promise and of hope (cheers). Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, when anybody tells you 
that Mr. Beecher is in favor of war, you may 
ask, ‘‘ In what way is he in favor of war?” 
And if any man says he seeks to sow discord 
between father and son and mother and daugh- 
ter, you will be able to say, ‘* Show us how he 
is sowing discord.” If [ had anything grievous 
to say of England I would sooner say it before 
her face than behind her back. I would de- 
nounce Englishmen if they were maintainers 
of the monstrous policy of the South. Tow- 
ever, since [ have come over to this country, 
you ave told me the truth, and I shall be 
able to bear back an assurance to our people 
of the enthusiasm you feel for the cause of 
the North. And then there is the very sig- 
nificant act of your Government—the seizure 
of the rams in Liverpool (loud cheers). 
Then there are the weighty words spoken by 
Lord Russell at Glasgow and the words spoken 
by the attorney-general (cheers). ‘These 
acts and declarations of policy, coupled with 
all that 1 have seen, and the fecling of enthu- 
siasm of this English people, will warm the 
heart of the Americans in the North. If we 
are one in civilization, one in religion, one 
substantially in faith, let us be one in national 
policy, one in every enterprise for the fur- 
therance of the gospel and for the happiness 
of mankind (cheers). I thank you for 
your long patience with me. (Go on!) 
Ah! when I was a boy they used to tell me 
never to eat enough, but alwayseto get up 
being yet a little hungry. I would rather 
you go away wishing I had spoken longer, 
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than go away saying, ‘“‘ What a tedious fel- 
low he was!’’? (A laugh.) And therefore, 
if you will not permit me to close and go, I 
beg you to recollect that this is the fifth 
speech of more than two hours’ length that 
I have spoken, on some occasions under diffi- 
culties, within seven or eight days, and I am 
so exhausted that I ask you to permit me to 
stop (great cheering). 

Professor Newman then rose and moved the 
following resolution :— 

‘+ Resolved : That this meeting’ presents its 
most cordial thanks to Rev. Henry Ward 
Beccher for the admirable address which he 
has delivered this evening, and expresses its 
hearty sympathy with his reprobation of the 
slaveholders’ rebellion, his vindication of the 
rights of a free Government, and his aspira- 
tions for peace and friendship between the 
English people and their American brethren; 
and as this meeting recognizes in Mr. Beecher 
one of the early pioneers of negro emancipa- 
tion, as well as one of the most cloquent and 
successful of the champions of that great 
cause, it rejoices in this opportunity of con- 
gratulating him on the triumph with which 
the labors of himself and his associates have 
been crowned in the anti-slavery policy of 
President Lincolnand his cabinet ’’ (cheers). 

He said that in the present state of this 
controversy it was necessary that the English 
people should sce whether their sentiments on 
slavery were still the same. The people he 
remembered in his boyhood were devotedly 
anti-slavery; and it was but recently that 
half a hundred British ladies of all classes 
sent addresses to the women of America de- 
ploring the evil of slavery. They require to 
see whether they were changed since then. 
It was but lately that Lord Brougham pub- 
licly insulted the American ambassador ; and 
that noble lord’s recent conduct led many 
people, and pre-eminently their Northern 
brethren, to suppose that there had been a 
great change among them. The writings of 
such men as Mr. Carlyle, the articles in the 
Times, and of a large portion of the metro- 
politan press, had tended tv induce the same 
feeling, but it was for them to show that they 
still adhered to their old anti-slavery views. 
The only way to do that was never to take 
in, or never to read those papers (cheers). 

levy. Newman Hall seconded the resolution. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
OUT OF THE WORLD. 


PART I. 


One afternoon Dr. Rich rode up as usual 
to the door of Dumbleton House ; he passed 
in through the iron gates, came up the sweep 
along which the lilac-trees were beginning to 
scatter their leaves, and then he dismounted 
at the stone steps under the portico (it wasa 
red brick house with a Grecian portico), rang 
at the bell, and asked if Miss Berners was at 
home. 

He was shown into the drawing-room—a 
pleasant, long, ground-floor room, full of com- 
fortable chairs and sofas, with windows 
through which you saw the garden, the au- 
tumn flowers all aglow, the sun setting be- 
hind the trees. One or two tall pictures of 
Dumbletons who had once lived in the long 
drawing-room and walked in the garden, but 
who no longer came and went, hung upon the 
walls. There was a pleasant perfume of hot- 
house flowers and burning wood. The recom 
was hot, be-chintzed, be-perfumed ; Horatia, 
dressed in a black velvet gown, was sitting by 
the fire. * 

She got up to welcome the doctor. He 
thought that this black-velvet lady, with the 
glowing window behind her, was like a pic- 
ture he had seen somewhere ; or had heread 
about it? or had he dreamed it? Somehow, 
he knew she was going to say, ‘*‘ We are go- 
ingaway ; good-by! ’? And Horatia gave him 
her hand, and said,— 

“OQ Dr. Rich!—I am so sorry—my aunt 
tells me we are going away !”’ 

‘* Well,’’ he said, wondering a little at this 
odd realization, ‘* I am sorry to lose my pa- 
tient. Though, in truth, I had meant to tell 
you to-day that you yourself can best cure 
yourself. All you want is regular exercise 
and living and occupation. And this is physic 
I cannot tell the chemist to put up in a bot- 
tle and send you.”’ 

** What makes you think I want occupa- 
tion? *’ said Horatia, a little angry, and not 
over-pleased. 

** Don’t most women?” said the doctor, 
smiling. ‘‘ Don’t I find you like prisoners 
locked up between four walls, with all sorts 
of wretched make-shift employments, to pass 
away time? Why, this room isa very pretty 
prison, but a great deal too hot to bea whole- 
some one.”’ 
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‘¢ You are right; Iam a prisoner,’’ said 
Horatia, in her velvet gown ; ‘* but I assure 
you I work very hard.”” The doctor looked 
doubtful. ‘Shall I tell you whatI do?” 
she went on. ‘‘ This is not the first time 
you speak in this way.”’ 

‘+ It is an old observation of mine,” Dr. 
Rich said, ‘‘ and I cannot help repeating, that 
women in your class of life have not enough 
to do.”’ 

‘* That is because you do not know: take 
my life, for instance ; I never have a moment 
to myself. I have to keep up, correspond, 
make appointments, dine, drive, drink tea, 
with three or four hundred people all as busy 
and over-tired as lam. I go out to dinner, 
to a party, to a ball almost every night in the 
season. All the morning I shop and write 
letters ; all the afternoon I drive about here 
and there, and drink five o’clock tea. lam 
never alone ; I must forever be talking, doing, 
attending, coming, going. Is not this work 
for ten women instead of one poor, unhappy, 
tired-out creature like myself?” cried she, 
strangely excited. 

Dr. Rich was a soft-hearted man, espe- 
cially so when he thought of Horatia, and he 
said, kindly, ‘‘ That does, indeed, seem a 
dreadful lifetome. Can’t I help you? Can’t 
I prescribe some more rational scheme of ex- 
istence ! ”’ 

‘No, no; nobody, nothing can save me,”’ 
said Miss Berners. ‘‘ I am utterly jaded, 
battered, wearied out. I owe everything ‘to 
my aunt. I must go her ways and lead her 
life ; there is no help for me.” 

‘* But you might, perhaps,’’ said the doc- 
tor, hesitating—‘* perhaps—’’ 

** No!” cried Horatia, with some emotion, 
‘‘T shall never marry! if that is what you 
mean. ‘Ten or fifteen years ago it might have 
been ; but now—now I am ashamed to look 
people in the face when she tries to.... 
What dreadful things I am saying !—but all 
the same, I must go on, and on, and on. 
There is no rest for me except where the 
weary gointime. Where—where—” She 
finished her sentence by bursting out crying. 
She was ill and unnerved, and unlike herself, 
so that there was some excuse for her. 

Dr. Rich thought so, atleast. He went up 


to one of the windows, and, pushing aside the 
flower-stand, opened it wide, and looked out 
into the garden. Then he walked up and 
down the room once or twice, and then he came 
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back to the fire. It was a tall old chimney- 
piece, round which the Dumbletons (the mas- 
ters of the house) had assembled for two cen- 
turies and more. A lady let into the wall, 
with a pearl necklace and powdered hair, 
seemed to look him full in the face, and nod 
her head onve or twice. 

Horatia had sunk down on a low sort of 
couch, and was wiping her tearsaway. The 
fresh gust of air which blew in through the 
open window cheered and revived her more 
than any consoling remarksor talking. When 
she had wiped her tears, she looked up, and 
he saw all the lines that care had written un- 
der these dark eyes, and he was suddenly 
filled with immense sympathy, pity, liking. 
For a moment he was silent, and then he made 
a great resolve, and he said, in a low voice— 

‘¢T think I could help you if you would 
let me. Instead of being a straw in a whirl- 
pool, how would you like to come and stag- 
nate in a pond? How would you like to be a 
country doctor’s wife? ”’ 

Horatia blushed up, started with amaze- 
ment, and then leaned back among her cush- 
ions to hide ‘her agitation, while Dr. Rich 
went on to say, with extra deliberation, that 
social differences had never impressed him 
greatly—that he could not see why a fine lady 
should not take a turn at cveryday life; for 
it is at best only a very commonplace, every- 
day life that I have to offer you,” he said, 
smiling. 

He was apt to be a little didactic; but he 
had soon finished his specch, and he waited 
for Horatia to begin hers. 

‘‘T am so surprised,” she said, trying to 
speak steadily. ‘I—l dun’t—you don’t 
know me, Dr. Rich.”’ 

The doctor answered, still at his ease, that 
he had wished to marry for some time past, 
that he did not expect that bis sister, who had 
been his housekeeper, would remain with him 
always, that he had never fancied anybody in 
the neighborhood, and it seeincd to him that 
this arrangement might make them both more 
happy than they had either of them been hith- 
erto. He spoke so quietly and deliberately 
(it was his way when he was excited) that 
Horatia never guessed that this was an ardent, 
loving heart, full of chivalrous impulse, of 
passionate feeling ; a treasure which he was 
offering her—that this homely country doctor 
was as much her superior in every tender, 
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feminine quality as in manly strength and 
power and vigor. ‘ 

She was looking at him intently with 
flushed cheeks. She saw a middle-sized, thick- 
set man, with a kind face, with what seemed 
to her trustworthy and keen eyes, instead of 
sleepy ones like her own, with a very sweet 
voice, whose tones she seemed to hear after 
he had ceased speaking. 

She pictured to herself his ivy-grown house. 
She had once driven past it with her cousin, 
Mrs. Dumbleton. She tried to imagine the 
daily round of life, the quiet little haven, the 
silence after all these years of noise and racket, 
the stillness after all this coming and going— 
one good friend instead of a hundred more or 
less indifferent. A man with every worldly 
advantage would not have tempted her so 
greatly just at that moment. She thought to 
herself that she wished she had the courage 
to say ‘* yes.” 

When she found courage at last to speak 
at all, she said—not the ‘* no”’ she imagined 
she was going to say—but, ‘‘ I can’t—I can’t 
give you any answer now. I will send—I 
will write. I will talk to them. Please go, 
before they come in.”’ 

So Dr. Rich made her a little grave bow, 
and walked away. His plebcian breeding 
stood him in good service. He was quite 
composed and quiet, and at his ease, and here 
she was trembling and agitated and sgarcely 
able to control herself. When he was gone 
she went up-stairs, slowly crossing the hall, 
and passing along the gallery which led to her 
room. There was nobody else coming or go-. 
ing ; there were only gathering shadows and 
shut oaken doors, and more Dumbletons hang- 
ing from the walls, and windowsset in carved 
panels, which looked out over the country and 
the tree-tops, and the sunset. 

She stopped and looked out. She saw the 
high-road gleaming white between the dark 
woods on either side; she saw a horseman 
riding away ; past the gate and the haycock 
and the little row of cottages; past the break 
in the trees, and then the road turned, and 
she could see him no longer. She looked out 
for some ten minutes, without much heeding 
all that was going on. Great purple clouds 
heaving out of the horizon, blending and 
breaking ; winds rising ; leaves fluttering in 
the evening breeze; birds wheeling in the 
air, and rooks cawing from their nests; the 
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great Day removing in glory, and speeding 
away in solemn state to other countries ; the 
Night arriving, with her pompous, shining 
train—all these great changes of dynasties 
and states of living did not trouble her ; only 
as the sun disappeared behind the trees, Ho- 
ratia found, to her great surprise, that she 
had almost made up her mind—that what 
had seemed at first 60 impossible, and so little 
to be thought of—that what had appeared to 
her only a day ago unattainable, and far be- 
yond her reach, was hers now, if she had but 
the resolution to open her hand and to take 
it—to accept that tranquil existence, that 
calm happiness, which she had told hersebf a 
thousand, thousand times was never to be 
hers. Suddenly the poor battered bark had 
drifted into a calm little haven; the ocean 
was roaring still; the winds and the waves 
beating and tossing all about ; but here, shel- 
tered, protected, safely anchored, she might 
stay if she would. And-yes, she would stay : 
if she had scarcely the courage to remain, 
‘she had still less to face the ocean again. 
She would stay, come what might. Perhaps 
Horatia exaggerated to herself the past storms 
and troubles of her life, but it is certain (and 
80 she kept saying to herself) that at two- 
and-thirty she was old enough to be her own 
mistress. She was not ungrateful to her 
aunt for years of kindness, but she could 
surely hest judge for herself. And so, telling 
herself that she was not ungrateful, she began 
to wonder how she could send a note to the 
doctor; how she could best break the dread- 
ful news to Lady Whiston, who was her aunt, 
to Mrs. Dumbleton who was her cousin and 
Lady Whiston’s daughter. It is a way that 
people have ; they tell themselves that they 
are not ungrateful, and they go and do the 
very thing which does not prove their grati- 
tude. 

The ladies came in very late, and went to 
their rooms at once to make ready for dinner. 
Horatia, who had dressed with nervous haste, 
and who was too much excited to be stil, 
went wandering up and down the drawing- 
room in her white dinner-dress, trying to find 
words and courage to tell them of what had 
occurred. 

The housemaids came in to put the room 
to rights, to straighten cushions and chairs, 
to sweep the hearth, and make up‘the fire. 
The Dumbletons were chilly people, and fires 
burned on their hearth almost all the year 
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round. Then they departed, leaving a cheer- 
ful blaze behind them, comfortable furniture 
in orderly array, lights with green shades, 
paper folded on the table. The place might 
have looked tranquil and homelike enough 
but for the restless Horatia pacing backwards 
and forwards. She hardly noticed Mr. Dum- 
bleton, the master of the house, who. came in 
quietly and sank down in a big chair, and 
watched her as she flitted to and fro. This 
constant coming and going worried him. He 
was a good-looking, kindly, shrewd, reserved 
young man. He was usually silent, but he 
would answer if he was spoken to. Some- 
times he spoke of his own accord. 

To-night he spoke, and said, ‘* What is the 
matter, Horatia? What are you taking all 
this exercise for? ’’ and Horatia stopped sud- 
denly, and turned round, and looked at him 
for a minute withoutspeaking. An hourago 
her mind had been made up, and now again 
she was hesitating, shrinking, and thinking 
that she had almost rather change her mind 
than tell it, it seemed so terribleatask. But 
here was an opening. Henry Dumbleton 
was good-natured, perhaps he might help 
her; at all events, he would give her good 
advice. Shestopped short in her walk, stood 
straight and still in her white dress, with a 
drooping head. ‘* You can help me,” she 
said, at last looking up; ‘‘ I am trying to de- 
cide for myself for once, and I do not know 
how to do it.” 

‘You surprise me—and so you actually 
don’t know your own mind,”’ said Dumble- 
ton, smiling. 

‘‘Tell me,’’ said Horatia, suddenly, ‘*would 
you think a woman foolish who—suppose you 
were a woman over thirty, Henry!” 

‘¢T shouldn’t own to it,’’ says Mr. Dum- 
bleton. 

‘Henry, listen to me,” said Horatia. 
‘* Suppose the case of some one whose life is 
passing on, who has no settled home, who has 
not known for years and years the blessing 
and privilege of being much considered, or 
much loved. Don’t think me heartless— 
Aunt Car has been kindness itself—I shall 
always, always be grateful ; but—”’ 

‘* AM the gratitude in the world would 
not induce me to live with her, if that is what 
you mean,”’ said Dumbleton. 

‘‘Q Henry!” said Horatia, coming and 
standing in\front of him ; ‘* should you think 
very badly of me if, if—can anything be 9 
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mésalliance for a woman in my position?” 
The tears came into her eyes as she. spoke, 
and Dumbleton saw that her hands were 
trembling. I think it was for this foolish 
reason, as much as for any she could give 
him, that he determined to help her through 
the ordeal if he could. 

‘¢ Who is it?’’ he asked, 4 little alarmed 
as to what the answer might be. 

The answer came, and Horatia, blushing, 
and looking twenty again, said, ‘‘ Dr. Rich.” 

‘*So that is what he came for?’’ says 
Henry, opening his eyes. 

** Don’t you like him? ’’ implored Horatia. 

**] think Rich is a capital good fellow,” 
said Dumbleton, hesitating. *¢T don’t think 
he is doing a very wise thing. You will have 
to turn over a new leaf, Ratia, and tuck up 
your sleeves, and all that sort of thing ; but 
I supipose you are prepared ? ”’ 

‘* You do like him?’’ said Horatia. ‘*O 
Henry, I think you are very, very kind! I 
did not expect to find one single person to 
listen to me so patiently.” And Horatia 
was, in truth, a little surprised that Henry 
did not insist more upon the inequality of the 
match. ‘To her, brought up as she had been, 
in the semi-fashionable world, the difference 


‘ seemed greater thanit really was. She seemed 


to be performing some heroic feat ; she had a 
sort of feeling that she was a princess step- 
ping down from her throne; that her resolu- 
tion did her extraordinary credit; that the 
favor she was conferring was immense; that 
Dr. Rich’s gratitude must be at least equal 
to her condescension. 

And now I must confess that the doctor 
only spoke a truth when he had said that so" 
cial differences did not greatly impress him. 


For Horatia herself he had the tenderest re-’ 


gard and admiration ; for her position as the 
niece of a baroness, and the cousin of one or 
two honorables, he did not greatly care ; he 
might have thought more of it if he had 
been more in the world. As it was, the sub- 
ject scarcely occurred to him. He was at 
that moment close at home, riding along a 
dark lane, hedged with black-looking trees, 
with the stars coming out overhead in a sky 
swept by drifting clouds. The wind was 
rising and shaking the branches, but the 
doctor was absorbed as he rode along, and as 
he thought with tenderest affection of the 
gracious and charming and beautiful woman 





whom he had erfshrined in the temple of his 
honest heart. It was for herself that he 
loved her, and not for her surroundings.’ He 
would have married her out of a hovel if she 
had happened to be born there ; whereas she, 
I fear, took him more for what he had to 
give her than for what he was. She wanted 


to marry him, not because he was upright 


and tender and wise; not because she told 
herself she could hope to make him happy 
and be a good wife to him ; but because she 
told herself he could make her happy. She 
was by way of giving up everything for him, 
but, in truth, if she gave anything up, it was 
for her own sake, because she was tired-of it. 

Lady Whiston and her daughter came 
down as the dinner was announced. Mr. 
Dumbieton offered his arm to his mother-in- 
law ; the other two followed across the hali. 
The dinner-table dazzled them for a moment 
with its lights and shining silver and flowers, 
but their eyes soon became accustomets and 
they sat down and took their places. Lady 
Whiston was a little shrivelled-up and rather 
flighty old lady ; Mrs. Dumbleton, a kind lit- 


tle fat woman, who chirped and chattered, 


and responded to her mother’s constant flow 
of talk. Mr. Dumbleton, as usual, carved, 
and did not mix much in the conversation. 
Horatia could hardly rouse herself to attend 
to what was going on. Why are people al- 
ways expected to rouse themseives and to 
talk of the things they are not thinking 
about? 

‘Tam quite worn out,” Lady Whiston 
was saying. ‘‘ Henry, you know how far from 
strong Tam. I drove to town this morning. 
I was shopping for two hours. I lunched at 
the De Beauvilles’s. There I met Jane Par- 
sons, who insisted upon taking me all over 
the South Kensington Museum, and from 
there to Marochetti’s studio. We then went 
back to Chapel Street, and paid a number of 
visits. We got to Lady Ferrars’s about half- 
past five, and had only time to drink a cup 
of tea. I found the carriage with Augusta 
in it waiting at thedoor. Henry, you ought 
to get Lady Jane to come down and stay 
with you. There is no one like her.”’ 

Mr. Dumbleton smiled rather grimly, and 
Mrs. Dumbleton hastily changed the conver- 
sation, and said,— 

‘** Well, dear Ratia, what have you been 
about all day? *’ 
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‘ 
Horatia looked at her plate, Mr. Dumble- 
ton looked at Horatia. 
“Did Dr. Rich call again? ’’ said Lady 
Whiston. 
*¢ Yes,’’ Horatia said. 
‘‘ Those people are really unconscionable ! ”” 
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cried the old lady. ‘* Horatia, I hope you 
made him understand that we are going 
away, and all that, and shall not require his 
attendance any more. I don’t know what 
he will not charge. He is not an M.D., 
though he calls himself a doctor. Now Mr. 
Bonsey, a married man with a large family, 

never asked me more than 3s. 6d. Those sort 
of people must be kept down.” 

Horatia was blushing pinker and pinker, 
Henry Dumbleton was more and more amused, 
and so a queer desultory conversation went 
on, all at cross purposes. There seemed to 
be some atality in the way, in which doctors 
kept popping up with every course, and from 
under every dish-cover. Dr. Rich and Mr. 
Caton, his partner, went round with the en- 
trées; with the roast Mr. Bonsey was served 
over again, and all the London physicians. 
And then, with the dessert, arrived a series 
of horrible illnesses, which had attacked va- 
rious ladies of high rank, symptoms following 
each other in alarming succession. Horatia 
heard nothing. She was sitting in a sort of 
dream, only she listened when they spoke of 
Dr. Rich. Was it indeed fated? Was this 
new unknown world opening to her? Was 
she an alien already, doomed to go away and 
leave them all, and live the unknown life he 
had offered her? It seemed unreal and shad- 
owy, like the night all round about. When 
the ladies got up from table, Horatia fol- 
lowed. But Dumbleton got up, too, contrary 
‘to his usual custom, and said, ‘I will tell 
my lady,”’ in an undertone, as she passed 
him. 

So Horatia, with a beating heart, stayed 
in the hall, and went and gazed out through 
the glass door at the black landscape, at the 
murky, wind-blown sky. It had been rain- 
ing, but the clouds were breaking ; the cres- 
cent moon rose palely and faintly f from behind 
the black trees; the veils of vapor wreathed 
and curled in the sky; the wind blew in soft 
sudden gusts over the country, and across 
the grass and the fields. A lamp was burn- 
ing, hanging from the pillars in the hall.’ It 
looked like a sort of temple, and Horatia in 
her white robes might have passed for a 
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priestess, looking out at the heavens and try- 
ing to read her fate—her fate, which other 
people, after all, were settling and arranging 
at their fancy, for Lady Whiston, discom- 
posed, astonished, indignant, on the drawing- 
room sofa, was condemning her to live her 
present life to the very end of her days. Mr 
Dumbleton, in the arm-chair, was mildly but 
firmly marrying her to the doctor. Mrs. 
Dumbleton was sympathizing with her 
mother and husband alternately, and Horatia 
herself, who had most at stake, waiting out- 
side, was watching the clouds and the moon. 
At last Mr. Dumbleton got up with a yawn, 
and sauntered out of the room. He came 
out into the hall with the lamp and the flow- 
ers and the white-robed lady staring out at 
the sky. She started as he called her. 

‘Tam going to send down to the station,” 
he said. “The man can take a note, if you 
like, to put poor Rich out of suspense. There 
isa pen and ink in my room.” He lit a 
cigar as he spoke, and went out and stood on 
the wet steps under the portico. And Hora- 
tia, doing as he told her, went into his study. 
Tt was all lighted up, for Dambleton often sat 
there of an evening. She sat down at his 
table, and slowly took upa pen, and then hid 
her face in her hands for a moment, and then | 
wrote, hardly seeing the words as she forme 
them, hardly knowing what she said :— 

** You must help me to bear my aunt’s dis- 
pleasure. I have determined to come to you 
—I know I can rely upon you. 

** Horartia.”’ 


She folded up the piece of paper and sealed 
it, and came out again, carrying it in her 
hand. Dumbleton, who was still waiting 
outside, talking to one of his grooms, took it 
without asking any questions. He merely 
nodded “ thank you,”’ and gave it to the man : 
‘** You can leave this at the doctor’s on your 
way ; and call and see if there is an answer 
coming back.’ 

And then Horatia knew that the die was 
east, and with her own hand she had signed’ 
and sealed her fate. 

Just at that moment Lady Whiston had 
succeeded, during her son-in-law’s absence, 
in completely talking round her daughter. 
** We can leave to-morrow, or the day after ; 
I shall not see Horatia to-night, I am too 
much displeased. She must - up this ri- 
diculous scheme.”’ 

It was twilight when the eomp of the 
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horse’s, hoofs came thudding along the quiet, 
giimmering lane which led to the doctor’s 
house. Roberta, the doctor’s sister, who had 
grown very weary of a long ¢éte-d-té¢e, ran out 
to the door to meet her brother, and Mr. 
Caton followed more leisurely. As James 
dismounted, agitated, wearied, excited, the 
kindly welcome seemed inexpressibly sooth- 
ing and pleasant. 

For home opened its wide door to him, he 
thought, and seemed to say, ‘‘ Come in ; here 
you have a right to enter, a right to be loved ; 
whatever befalls you without, come in ; for- 
get your anxiety, your suspense, put away 
your fears for to-night. Welcome, wel- 
come!’’ Home said all this as Berta kissed 
him, and Caton said,— 

‘* T say, James Rich, you ask me to dinner 
at six, and it is near eight before you come 
in. ” 

‘¢T—TI couldn’t come; I was 3 detained, ? 
said Dr. Rich. ‘* Order dinner, Berta.” 

And in a few minutes they also were sit- 
ting down to dinner, at a table with roses, 
with candles, and over-roasted mutton ; with 
Betty in desultory attendance : it wasa ‘silent 
repast, chill, belated, and yet pleasant and 
friendly enough. 

After the sun had set, asT have said, the 
purple clouds turned to gray, and to black, 
and the wreathing mist began to fall down in 
occasional showers, pattering against the win- 
dow ; a great misty wall of darkness seemed 
to hide London andall its lights. Berta could 
not go out into the garden for her evening 
stroll, and she had to return into the dark- 
ling little sitting-room after dinner, while the 
gentlemen sat over their wine. 

She got out one of her long seams to sew, 
and as she stitched she faintly wondered what 
was to be the end of these silent /é¢e-d-tétes 
and long seams. She heard their voices ris- 
ing and mumbling in the dining-room ; she 
could distinguish James’s soft tones from 
Caton’s harsh ones ; she asked herself whether 
it was possible that she could one day like the 
harsh voice as well as she loved the other ; 
she broke her thread, and stitched—no, never, 
never ; nobody could be to her what her 
brother was. Whom else didshe want? She 
would live for him always. Only that morn- 
ing they had had a little discussion out in the 
garden—all shining then with sun and color, 
not gray and eerie-like as now—ahbout poor 
Caton’s merits. 





She liked him and she didn’t 
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like him ; she almost loved him when he was 
sad, silent, subdued; she almost hated him 
if, finding her perchance more kind, he be- 
came gay, confident, talkative, and funny. 
Even James owned sometimes it was a pity 
that Caton had so noisy a scorn for social ob- 
servances. 

It is very puzzling to define the extraordi- 
nary difference, so small and yet so great, 
which exists between a number of people liv- 
ing in the same place, talking the same 
tongue, feeling the same emotions. There are, 
let us say, first, the great people; a number 
of whom make up what is called the great 
world. Then, people of the world ; then, peo- 
ple out of the world ; and, lastly, the people 
—le peuple, properly speaking. Dr. Rich and 
his sister Roberta, and Mr. Caton, his part- 
ner, were people out of the world, who had 
been very happy notwithstanding. Horatia 
was a small person of the world, who had been 
very unhappy in it, and yet who had learned 
unconsciously certain ways and habits there, 
which made her unlike Roberta, and superior 
to her as far as mere outward manner was 
concerned. As for the doctor, he was forty 
years old and more. He had been a surgeon 
on board ship ; he had been to India and back ; 
he had knocked about for fifteen years; he 
had been at Death’s door once or twice (the 
last time was when he nearly died of small- 
pox, before Roberta came to live with him. 
Some one, to whom she was not as grateful as 
she might have been, had nursed him through 
itall). If years and experience ; if rubbing 
up against people of every degree, from sav- 
ages without any clothes at all, to lords and 
ladies in silken gear ; if a good heart, if good 
wit, and good education do not make a gen- 
tleman after twoscore years, it is hard to say 
what will. Poor Caton had not enjoyed all 
these advantages—only the good heart was 
his. 

If Berta had declared that she fancied him, 
very likely her brother might have regretted 
her fancy, and thought she was throwing 
herself away; as she seemed to care little 
for him,—on the coutrary, shook her head, 
laughed, blushed, would have nothing to say 
when she saw him,—James, out of some 
strange contradiction, had all the more sym- 
pathy for Caton because his sister showed so 
little ; asked him to the house, praised him 
continually, and told Berta at last that she 
was fine and foolish not to be able to appre- 
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ciate a kind and honorable man when he came 
in her way. 

‘¢T may be foolish, James; you know I am 
not fine—I hate fine ladies,’ said Berta, with 
whom it was a sore subject. 

They had just done breakfast, the doctor had 
come out for a morning stroll with the Times 
and his cigar, Berta walked beside him with 
a basketful of roses. ‘The garden was on a 
slope—a long, narrow, and somewhat neg- 
lected strip, with grass, with rose-beds, with 
elm-trees, with all London and its domes and 
towers for a background. There lay the city 
in the valley stretching farther and farther 
away beyond the morning mist. Long lines 
of railway viaducts and arches, lonely church 
spires, domiciles nestling amidst trees, chink- 
ing workshops, fields, roads, and gardens, 
children’s voices shouting, cattle lowing, 
sheep, and the sound of cocks and hens—all 
this life lay between the doctor’s quiet gar- 
den and the great misty city. A great silent 
city it seemed to be, as it glistened in the gen- 
tle morning rays; for its roar could scarcely 
reach the two standing on their distant hill- 
top. Every now and then came the shrill 
whistle of a train dashing across the land- 
scape and gone in a moment; only a little 
smoke remained curling, drifting, breaking, 
shining with sunlight, vanishing away. All 
the roses were smelling sweet and were heavy 
with drops of dew, all the birds in the trees 
were chirping and fluttering, and Berta, in 
her pink cotton dress, fresh, slim, and smil- 
ing, looked up into her brother’s face, and 
said ,— 

**You know I am not fine—I hate fine 
ladies.” 

Dr. James winced, and puffed kis cigar. 

‘* They have never done you any harm. 
Why should you hate people you know noth- 
ing about ?’’ said her brother. 

Roberta looked up a little surprised, a lit- 
tle hurt; she could not understand how it 
was possible that James should speak in such 
atone. ‘They have never done me any real 
harm,”’ she said, in a voice not quite her 
own. ‘They have made me feel very uncom- 
fortable.”’ 

** Nonsense, my dear Berta,” said James, 
hastily turning away ; ‘that was your fault, 
not theirs. I can’t talk to you now; order 
a good dinner, at all events, for poor Caton is 
coming, and don’t starve him and snub him 
too.”” And he walked across the lawn, at 
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the glass door, and Berta heard the hall-door 
shut with a bang as he rode off to his fate. 


Roberta was a born housewife, a domestic 
woman ; she was gentle and deliberate ; she 
was placid and happy; she was contented 
with small interests. A calm summer’seven- 
ing, a kind word from James, a novel some- 
times, a friend to talk to, an occasional jaunt 
to London—these were her chiefest pleasures. 
Her troubles lay in her storeroom, her kitchen, 
in the meshes of her needlework, in the cot- 
tages of the poor people round about, and now 
and then, it must be confessed, in occasional 
and frightful ordeals gone through at her 
brother’s desire, when she called at Dumble- 
ton House, and such like ogres’ castles, once 
in six months. Berta’s thoughts were all of 
objects, of things almost always the most 
pleasant and the most simple. Sbe had no 
mental experience in particular: crises of 
morbid dissatisfaction were undreamed of by 
her ; hankerings after what she could not get, 
aspirations after other duties than the simple 
ones which fell to “her share, passionate self- 
reproach and abasement, fervent resolutions, 
presently to be forgotten—all these things 
were unknown, unrealized, unimagined by the 
girl, as she came and went about her little 
busy domain, while Horatia was fuming, 
fussing, railing at herself and her cruel fate 
elsewhere. 

Berta was not clever. She had not half 
Miss Berners’s powers; she performed her 
simple duties simply, and without an effort. 
Horatia did not always do her duty, but 
sometimes she went through prodigies of self- 
reproach, control, denial, culture, inspection, 
condemnation, or whatever it might happen 
to be. 

Roberta’s life was a tranquil progress from 
one day to another. Her steps paced across 
the grass-plot, tarried at every rose-tree in 
turn, led her along the walks to her favorite 
seat in the arbor, into the house again, mov- 
ing from one room to another, arran 
straightening, ordering. 

And s0 at six o’clock Berta had put out 
some of her roses upon the dinner-table, 
dressed herself in her muslin dress, looked 
into the kitchen to see that all was satisfac- 
tory. At five minutes past six Mr. Caton 
arrived, and found Berta sitting in the win- 
dow at work. 


As the time went by they both began to 
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think that James would never come back. 
Caton did not like to say what was in his 
mind when she told him that James was at 
Dumbleton House, she was so perfectly un- 
conscious. What was the use of setting her 
against the inevitable fate; Her brother 
could best tell her if anything was to be told. 

Only that morning, with the strange knowl- 
edge of another person’s feelings which we all 
possess, Caton had known more than Berta, 
or Dr. Rich, or Horatia; but meanwhile the 
day had sped on its course, causes had pro- 
duced effects, one destiny had evolved out of 
another, the world rolled into the appointed 
space in the firmament, and, after ceaselessly 
travelling hither and thither upon its face for 
forty years and more, Dr. Rich rode up that 
afternoon as usual to the door of Dumbleton 
House, came up the sweep along which the 
lilacs were beginning to scatter their leaves, 
and asked if Miss Berners was at home? 

And now the eventful day has set ; Berta is 
sewing at her seam. The night is come, and 
it is raining sudden showers ; some one passes 
the window through the rain ; there is a ring 
at the bell, a brief colloquy, and Betty comes 
in with a letter which she puts upon the ta- 
ble. Berta, busy speculating, wondering to 
find herself so silly, —she always counted silli- 
ness and sentiment together,—with an effort 
turns her well-regulated little mind from a 
dim, involuntary mystic dream, and wakes 
up to every day. 

It was time to make the tea, to fold up her 
work. Should she be able to find her way in 
the dark to the cupboard upon the landing? 
Poor little Roberta, she did not guess what 
was at hand, and in what manner she would 
find her way there. For she looked up with 
a smile when the door opened, and James 
and Caton came in. 

Caton glanced at the table and the letter 
lying there, and then walked across and sat 
down beside Berta, and began to tell her that 
he and her brother had been having a discus- 
sion, and meanwhile James took up the let- 
ter,acandle,and walked away outof theroom. 


About five minutes passed, and then Berta | 


heard his voice calling, ‘* Roberta! ’’ She 
ran out to him. 
He was standing in the study, with the let- 


eyed, strange, unlike himself. ‘* Berta,’’ he 
said, ‘* something has made me very happy,”’ 
and he put out his hand. 
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She looked up, with her sweet anxious face 
wondering, as she took it. ‘* Some one has 
promised to be your sister, whom you must 
love for my sake,’’ he went on, smiling. He 
did not see that Berta was trembling and 
quaking, as she gasped, ‘* Whois it, James?” 

‘¢' You know her, dear. You have seen her 
at Mrs. Dumbleton’s,”’ the doctor went on. 
‘* You must-love her, and help me to make 
her happy.” 

Berta’s grasp loosened, and her heart sank 
with dismay. She had seen a beautiful fash- 
ionable lady at Mrs. Dumbleton’s, who had 
made her feel all elbows when she talked to 
her ; a fine lady—did not she hate fine ladies? 
—a terrible alarming London beauty. What 
had he done—what foolish thing had he 
done? She was clinging to her brother 
again, with her arms round his neck. 

‘© Oh, how I hope you will be happy! oh, 
how I hope she will make you happy! Why 
didn’t you tell me? Why have you never 
said a word?” 

‘‘] only made up my mind and spoke to 
her this afternoon,”’ said her brother, pulling 
her gently away. ‘I have only had her an- 
swer this moment.” 

Berta looked at him once again, with her 
fond, doubting eyes. She felt somchow as if 
it was the last time, and as if Horatia’s hus- 
band would not be the same man as her 
brother James. And then she went gently 
out of the room, still carrying her work, for 
she felt that tears were coming into her eyes, 
and she did not want him to see them. She 
turned and went up-stairs, and then, walk- 
ing along the familiar dark passage, she felt 
for the key, and opened the great cupboard 
door, and put down her work upon the shelf 
with the lavender. Only as she did so, sud- 
denly a great sorrowful pang came over her, 
and, with a choking sob, she laid her head 
upon the shelf, feeling all alone in the dark, 
with her bitter, bitter gricf. She had not 
thought, as she sat below sewing her seam, 
in what a sad fashion it was fated she should 
putitaway. After this night, Roberta could 
never smell lavender without thinking of 
darkness and trouble. The rain had ceased 
by this time, and, as the clouds broke, a faint, 


| pale moonlight came creeping coldly along 
ter still in his hand ; he looked bright, round- | 


the passage. 


While Berta was crying in the cupboard, 
Horatia was sitting with her cousin, Mrs.. 
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Dumbleton, and saying, ‘* Augusta, you must 
stand by me and help me. I assure you I 
shall be happy. You know I have always 
wished for a quiet country life, and hoped to 
marry a clergyman.” 

‘* But you have not always wished to marry 
a country doctor,” said Mrs. Dumbleton. 

‘* He will do quite as well,’’ said Horatia, 
eagerly. ‘I shall occupy myself with the 
poor people, with the schools. I shall escape 
from the hateful monotonous round of dismal 
gayety.” 

‘* But this will be still more dull in a little 
while,’’ said Mrs. Dumbleton. 

‘¢ No,”’ said Miss Berners, decisively ; ‘* be- 
cause it is a natural and wholesome exist- 
ence ; the other is unnatural and morbid and 
exhausting. Augusta, you must help me, 
and persuade Aunt Car to-forgive me. For 
it is too late to prevent it any more, and— 
and—lIlenry sent off a note when the groom 
went to the station.” 

‘* Ts it all settled?” cried Mrs. Dumble- 
ton, very much relieved. She was always 
delighted when people decided things without 
her. ‘* Then, of course, mamma must for- 
give you ;”’ and the good-natured little wo- 
man went off, and knocked at Lady W histon’s 
door, and there was a great long, long con- 
ference, and at last Horatia was summoned. 
And when she came out she was pale and ex- 
hausted, but triumphant. She and Mrs. 
Dumbleton had talked over the old lady be- 
tween them. ‘+ Of course, you are going to 
do exactly as you like,” says Lady Whiston, 
** but I suppose you know you have forfeited 
your place in society. I shall come and see 
you now and then, when I am not too busy. 
My consent is all nonsense. I must say I had 
hoped differently.” 

‘* But you will forgive her in time, mam- 
ma?’’ pleaded Augusta. 

‘**T cannot discharge Mr. Bonsey, if that 
is what she wants. Horatia! what could you 
want when you made this ridiculous arrange- 
ment ?”’ 

‘« Good-night, dearest, kindest Aunt Car,”’ 
said Ioratia, suddenly, clasping the little old 
woman in her arms. ‘I can’t tell you what 
I wanted, but I must keep to my decision. 
Good-night, Augusta.”’ 

' What had she desired? Tlappiness, rest, 
quiet, a tranquil home, sympathy : and now 
all this was hers at last. She caught a glimpse 
of her glowing cheeks in the glass. She could 





hardly believe that bright and brilliant face 
was her own —her own old face, whose wan 
glances had <net her for so many years. 

One day, not long after the day I have 
been describing, Mrs. Dumbleton’s little car- 
riage was travelling along the road which 
leads from Dumbleton to Wandsworth ; Au- 
gusta was driving the ponies, and Horatia 
was going in state to visit her new domin- 
ions. ‘They roll on across the country roads 
and lanes and commons, through the west- 
ern sunshine, through the warm sweet air, 
with a great dazzling vault overhead, a shin- 
ing world all round about them. Horatia 
leans back, too languid, too happy, too ex- 
cited to talk. She lazily watches the crisp 
shadows that advance alongside—the nodding 
heads of the ponies, the trees and houses in 
the distance, the children and wayfarers who 
look up to see them pass. It is like a fairy 
tale, Horatia thinks—a princess driving along 
the road. And what will be the end of the 
story? They come to a cross-road at last, 
and then Augusta turns the ponies’ heads, 
and they trot up a lane full of flickering 
shadow and sunshine. They stop suddenly 
at an iron gate in front of a Queen Anne 
brick house, with all the windows open, and 
growing ivy wreaths. And Horatia, with a 
start, says to herself, ‘* So this is my home; ”’ 
while Augusta points and says, ‘‘ Here we 
are; doesn’t it look nice? ”’ 

Behind the iron gate is a little garden, full 


of red and blue, margarites and geraniums; - 


then three worn steps lead to the door with 
the old-fashioned cornice, over which a rose- 
tree is nailed. When Betty opened the door, 
they could see into the passage, and into the 
garden beyond, green and sunlight there as 
here in the lane. 

Dr. Rich was not at home ; Miss Rich was 
in the garden. Betty proposed to go and tell 
her; but Horatia quickly said, ‘* No we will 
go to her.”’ 

So the ladies gotdown. As Horatia crossed 
the threshold, she suddenly thought, with a 
thrill, how this was her new life, her future 
into which she was stepping. It had all lain 
concealed behind the door but a moment ago, 
and now it was revealed to her. It had be- 
gun from that minute when Betty admitted 
the strangers. The ladies swept through the 
little hall in their silk gowns, glanced with 
interest at the doctor’s hats hanging upon 
their hooks, peeped into the little sitting- 
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rooms on either side: the drawing-room with 
the horsehair sofa and mahogany chairs, the 
cottage piano, the worsted works of art, the 
three choristers hanging up on the wall, 
funny old china cups and bowls on the 
chimney, a check table-cloth, some flowers 
in a vulgar little vase on the table, a folding- 
door half open into an inner room. 4 

‘*]s that another drawing-room? ’? Hora- 
tia asked. 

‘Tt aint used much,’’ says Betty. ‘It 
‘ave been Miss Rich’s playroom. She does 
the linen there now, and keeps the preserves 
and groceries.”’ 

Horatia peeped in. There was no carpet ; 
there was a wooden press ; there was a glass 
door leading into the garden. It was not 
much of a place; but she thought how she 
would have chintz curtains, tripod tables, 
gilt gimcracks; and how pretty she could 
make it! Mrs. Dumbleton was quite enthu- 
siastic. 

‘¢ These are very nice rooms, Horatia, all 
except the furniture; with a few alterations, 
they might be made quite pretty.” 

But she was so used to her own trim lawns 
and hothouses that she could find no praise 
for the garden, not even for the wide expanse 
beyond it. 

‘‘What a view!” said Augusta. ‘ Do 
you know, Ratia, [ think it almost too, too 
beautiful ! ”” 

‘¢T like something smaller—something that 
it is no trouble to admire,’’ said Horatia, 
drawing a deep breath. 

‘< Tt is a pity the garden is so neglected,”’ 
Augusta went on, looking up and down, and 
roundabout. Cabbages and roses were grow- 
ing in friendly confusion, honeysuckle strag- 
gled up the old brick walls; parsley, mint, 
saffron, herbs of every sort, grew along the 
beds. Joe, the odd man, kept it ina certain 
trim ; and the doctor sometimes ordered in a 
barrowful of flowers. It was not much of a 
place. Three straight walks led up to the 
low ivy wall at the end, where a little arbor 
had been put up, and where the ivy, and 
spiders’-webs, and honeysuckle, and various 
pretty creeping plants, tangled and sprouted 
and hung luxuriantly, as you see them at the 
end of a long summer. The entertainment is 
nearly over, and they lavishly fling out all 
their treasures, their garlands, their sweet- 
ness. 

Under this pleasant, triumphal, autumnal 
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arch, Berta, in a broad hat and blue ribbons, 
was sitting with a novel; and looking up as 
she heard steps, she saw a tall woman coming 
towards her with a long silk trailing gown 
which swept the mint and parsley borders, 
and then she guessed in a moment that this 
was the future mistress of the little domain. 
What a beautiful lady! The heroine of the 
novel she had just been reading was not to 
be compared to her. What dark eyes! what 
bright glowing cheeks! what a charming 
smile ! 

Roberta, who had only seen her once be- 
fore, and who had thought her very alarming, 
and said herself that she hated fine ladies, 
was vanquished utterly for a moment. No 
wonder James was in love with this gracious 
creature, who was ready to give up all her 
state for him. She jumped up to meet her. 

‘* T have come to see my new home,” said 
Horatia, holding out her hand in a royal sort 
of way. 

And Berta, blushing, took it timidly, and 
said,— 

‘* James told me. How I hope you will 
both be happy! Isn’t it a dear old house?’ 

The old cistern at the back, the familiar 
chimney-stacks, the odd windows, the water- 
spout with the bird’s nest, the worn steps 
where she had played when she was a child, 
the mouldy little arbor, had all dear old 
charms for Roberta, which-naturally enough 
Horatia could not appreciate. 

* T am afraid it is more for the sake of your 
brother, than for the merits of the house, that 
I mean to come and live here,”’ said Horatia, 
smiling. ‘I want you to show me over the 
house, and to give us sume tea. We cameon 
purpose, when we thought he would be out. 
I think you know Mrs. Dumbleton.’’ 

‘* We peeped into your store-room as we 
came along,’’ said Mrs. Dumbleton, shaking 
hands, ‘‘ and we want to see some more. I 
see you do not care much for your garden.” 

‘* Tam 80 glad to have found you,”’ contin- 
ued Horatia ; ‘* but we meant to come in any- 
how.”” 

Roberta was rather bewildered by all this 
conversation, but most of all hy the demand 
for tea. Betty was apt to be ill-tempered if 
anything was expected that did not come nat- 
urally in the course of every twenty-four 
hours. She began to feel as if her future 
sister-in-law was a fine lady again. Her heart 
sank within her. What had James done? 
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What foolish thing had he done? However, 
she put the doubt away, and said, smiling, 
that she would be delighted to show them 
everything. There was not much to see. 
She pointed out St. Paul’s, and the Abbey, 
and the Tower, and the new railway bridge 
close at hand: and then tripped back into 
the house befure them, opened doors, showed 
them the surgery, the study, the drawing- 
room over again, the dining-room (there were 
some old carved chairs in the dining-room 
the ladies were pleased to approve of) ; she 
pointed out the convenient cupboards, but she 
felt a little awkward and sad as she led them 
here and there ; she could not help feeling 
that their praises and dispraises were alike 
distasteful to her. 

“What an old-fashioned paper!’ said 
Mrs. Dumbleton. ‘ Iloratia, you ought to 
have white and gold, and matting on the floor, 
with Persianrugs. Yes ; and we must do up 
this room.”’ 

‘* What a funny, dismal, little room,”’ said 
Horatia, stepping in, and indeed almost en- 
tirely filling it with her voluminous skirts. 

They had turned poor Roberta’s storeroom 
into a boudoir; they had built a bow-win- 
dow ; they had sacrificed all the dear old chairs 
and tables, and now this was James’s study 
that they were invading. It was very hard 
to bear. Berta only came in on great occa- 
sions —when she wanted moncy, whenshe said 
good-by, and when she dusted his books. It 
seemed almost sacred to her, and Betty the 
clumsy was never allowed to dust or to 
touch James’s possessions. There was a little 
inner closet with a window where her brother 
used to let her sit when she was a child, as a 
great, great treat, while he was at work. In 
the looking-glass over the chimney, she had 
in former years, standing on tip-toe, looked 
at herself with a sort of guilty feeling of pro- 
fanation ; and now, instead of Roberta’ 8 de- 
mure, respectful peeping face, it reflected two 


away to the kitchen to order the tea, and to 
recover her temper. ‘* Please, Betty, put it 
out in the dining-room ; Dr. Rich would par- 
ticularly wish it if he were at home,”’ Berta 
said. 

‘¢ Well, this is the fust time J ever heard 
of tea before dinner! ”’ says Betty, with a 
bang of the tray upon the table; and Berta 
fled at the sound, and came back to find her 
guests up-stairs on the bedroom landing, 
opening doors, and talking and laughing still. 

‘* That is my brother’s room—that is the 
spare room,’’ Berta said. 

‘¢ This one would make a nice boudoir,” 
chirped Mrs. Dumbleton, thoughtlessly, look- 
ing into a pleasant chamber full of western 
sun-rays, with a window full of flowers. 

‘* That is my room,’’ said Berta, shortly, 
blushing up: ‘* it has always been mine ever 
since I can remember.” 

‘* low pretty youhave made it! ’’ said Ho- 
ratia, who saw that she was vexed. ‘* Shall 
we go down again? ”’ 

Berta made way for them to pass, and they 
sallied down into the drawing-room again. 

But no tea was to be seen ; and so at Ber- 
ta’s request they went across the passage once 
more into the dining-room, and sure enough 
there it was. Betty had not vouchsafed a 
cloth, but had put out three cups on the red 
table-cover, three very small old-fashioned 
willow-patterned plates, knives and forks, a 
dish of thick bread and scraped butter, a plate 
of hard biscuits, a teapot, and a glass milk- 
jug. Three chairs were set, at which they 
took their places ; and while Berta was busy 
pouring out the tea, Betty arrived with a 
huge black kitchen kettle to fill up the pot. 

‘* Shall you want any more bread and but- 
ter cut, Miss Roberta?’’ she said ; and poor 
Berta could not help seeing that Mrs. Dum- 
bleton and Horatia glanced at each other, 
somewhat amused. They did not hear Ber- 
ta’s sigh as she sent Betty away. Berta 





flounced ladies poking about, staring at the 
shabby old furniture, turning over the books, 
talking and laughing. 

ss What a bachelor’s house it is,’’ said Ho- 
ratia to Berta; without a notion of the wounds | 
she and good-natured little Mrs. Dumbleton, | 


who would not wilfully havg pained any liv-| 
but women of | 


ing creature, were inflicting ; 
thirty and upwards have a knack of snubbing 
and ruffling very young girls, and Berta was 


sighed indeed, but then she forced herself to 


smile ; and when James Rich rode up, a min- 


ute or two later, he came in to find a dream 


of old, old days realized at last—a little happy 


family group in the old house, a beautiful 
woman looking up with bright gladness to 
greet him; Berta, evidently happy too, al- 
a adopted as a sister. He had not 
thought as he came slowly along the lane that 
it was to this that he was coming. He was 


very young for twenty summers. She slipped | touched to be able at last to welcome Hora- 
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tia under his roof ; and as he glanced at her 
beautiful face, as he realized the charm of her 
refinement, her soft breeding, he asked him- 
self more than once if that was indeed his 
wife? His welcome was charming, his tender 
kindness melted and delighted Horatia, who 
had not experienced overmuch in her life. 
She was grateful, gentle and happy and cor- 
dial. When they drove off, the doctor was 
standing at the gate, as happy and as certain 
of coming happiness as she was herself. 

I wonder would it have been different if Dr. 
Rich could have known that evening what 
was to come as days went by? It was yet 
time. If he could have been told the story of 
the next two years, would he have hesitated 
—have held back? I think not. He was a 
man 60 brave and so incautious that I imagine 
he would not have heeded the warning. Iam 
sure he could have borne to know the end of 
it all—and could have heard of trouble to 
come, with that same courage with which he 
endured it when it fell upon him. 

Horatia had determined to marry her hus- 
band against all warnings: except Mr. and 
Mrs. Dumbleton there was no one in favor 
of the match. But she would not listen to 
any objections. Her aunt’s laments, angry 
reproaches, exclamations of horror, shakes of 
head, nods, groans, sighs, grand and agitated 
relations who drove up from town to put a 
stop to the match, and to crush the presump- 
tuous doctor under their horses’ hoofs, if 
need be—nothing could prevent her from do- 
ing as she liked. 

‘*T am beginning to see that this is not at 
alla good match fur you,’”’ the doctor said 
one day. ‘‘ Horatia, do you understand that 
you will have to be really a woman of the 
working classes? You will have to do as 
Berta does—fur instance, sew and stitch, and 
make a pudding on occasions, and I don’t 
know what clse.”’ 

‘¢T am older than Berta, and have been 
brought up differently,’ said Horatia, smil- 
ing. ‘* [ assure you it is a popular fallacy to 
think that households do not go on very well 
with a little judicious supervision. The mis- 
tress is not necessarily always in and out of 
the kitchen. Where are you going to?” 
she went on, glad to change the subject, 
which was one she hated. 

‘Tam going to see a very sick man who 
lives three miles off. Caton isattending him, 
and he has sent for me.” 


“IT donot much fancy that Mr, Caton,” 
said Horatia. ‘1 wish you would beg your 
friends not to congratulate me without know- 
ing me.”’ 

‘* Caton is a very, good young fellow—he is 

a rough diamond,’’ said the doctor. ‘ He 
saved my life once when I had the small-pox, 
so you must forgive him for that and other 
reasons, Horatia.’’? And he nodded, and went 
away more in love than ever. 
When Mr. Caton, whom he met presently 
began talking over the marriage, with as many 
misgivings as the grandest of Horatia’s great 
aunts, James Rich stopped him almost an- 
grily. 

‘* What do you mean about keeping in 
one’s own class in life? I suppose a gentle- 
man is the equal of any lady ; and if she does 
not object to marry me, I cannot see what 
concern it is of yours. Men or women are 
none the worse in any station of life fora 
good education, and for having some idea of 
what is happening out of one particular nar- 
row sphere.” 

‘* Look at your sister,’ began Mr. Caton. 

‘‘ My sister will be all the better for learn- 
ing a little more of the world,” said Mr. Rich ; 
‘¢ she is too fond of housekeeping.’? But he 
knew very well what Dr. Caton thought of 
Roberta. 

Six weeks went by—very happily for James 
and Horatia, very slowly for poor Berta, who 
all the while fought a heroic little battle 
which nobody suspected: she was fighting 
with herself, poor child! and got all the 
blows. 

Andrew Caton, indeed, may have guessed 
that she was not happy; and one day he 
came up to condole with her, but he had put 
onsuch.a very long sympathetic face for the 
occasion that Berta burst out laughing, and 
would not say a word on the subject. Much 
less would she understand when he tried to 
speak of what was much nearer his heart. 
The little maiden gently parried and avoided 
all sentiment. At the .very bottom of her 
heart I think she liked him, and meant some 
day to make him happy ; but at twenty life 
is long, the horizon stretches away far, far 
into the distance. There is plenty of time to 
love, to live, to hate, to come, to go. Older 
people are more impatient, and hurry things 
on. Young folks don’t mind waiting; at 


Oo? 
least, so it has seemed to me. Roberta did 





not mind much, only sometimes, when a 
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sort of jealous loneliness came wearily weigh- | took to following him about ; she would come 


ing upon her. She could not help feeling 
that she was changed somehow, that life was 
not the placid progress she had always im- 
agined ; wishes, terrors, fancies, were crowd- 
ing round her more and more thickly every 
day. She began to see what was going on 
all about: her, to understand what was pass- 
ing in other people’s minds, as she never had 
done in her life before. 

As the day approached which was settled 
for James’s marriage, Berta became more sad. 
Her wistful eyes constantly crossed his, she 





out to meet him on his return, and creep 
gently in his room when he was smoking, or 
at work. The night before his marriage she 
whispered a little sobbing blessing in his ear. 

‘¢ My dearest Berta,” he said, ‘let us 
pray that we may all be happy—don’t cry, 
you silly child,—you do not think that any 
one or anything can ever change my love for 
you.” 

James was not demonstrative; he had 
never said so much before, and Berta slept 
sounder than she had slept for weeks. 





Henry Fiz, the telescope maker, died sudden- 
ly in this city on Saturday. He was born in 
Newburyport on the last day of the year 1808. 
He made his first reflecting telescope twenty- 
eight years ago. In the winter of 1844 he in- 
vented a method of perfecting object-glasses for 
refracting telescopes, making the first one of the 
bottom of an ordinary tumbler. In the fall of 
1845 he exhibited at the Fair of the American 
Institute an instrument of six inches aperture, 
which, although made of common American ma- 
terial, in the way of flint glass, was a very ex- 
cellent instrument. It secured him the friend- 
ship of noted astronomers, and from that time 
forward he devoted himself to the business of 
telescope making with unparalleled success. Cov- 
tinually progressing in size he finally succeeded 
in making instruments of sixteen inches aperture. 
He made two of thirteen inches, one for the Dud- 
ley Observatory at Albany, and another for an 
association of gentlemen at Alleghany, Pa. 

Of a large number of six inches aperture, one 
very fine instrument was ordered by the United 
States Government for Lt. Gillies’s expedition to 
Chili ; it is in the Observatory of the Chilian 
Government. The methods of Mr. Fitz were en- 
tirely of his own invention, They were so deli- 
cate as to detect the change in form, by expan- 
sion, of an object-glass, eifected by passing the 
finger over it ona frosty night. Mr. Fitz was, 
when seized with his final illness, about to go to 
Europe to select a glass for a twenty-four-inch 
telescope, the ambition of his later years, and to 
procure patents for a®camera, involving a new 
form of lenses, securing all the sharpness and 
angle of aperture of Harrison’s globe lens at a 
much less cost. Ile leaves a number of large 
telescopes nearly complete. The death of few 
men would be a greater loss to Science.—Wew 
York Express. 


GENERAL Montcomery’s SworD.—A writer in 
the Boston Journal says :— 





** About forty years ago I was in Quebec, and 
through a friend learned that one of the ‘ grena- 
diers’ composing the company guarding the 
Block House in the lower town, near the bridge 
over which General Montgomery was passing 
when he was shot, was sti!l iiving and had the 
general’s sword. With that friend I called on 
Mr. Thompson and was shown the sword and 
belt. It was a two-edged sword, with pearl han- 
dle. I buckled it on, and asked Mr. ‘Thompson 
to let me take it to Mrs. Montgomery, who was 
then living in New York. He said he had thought 
he would send it to her, but as he took it himself 
from the dead body of the general he thought he 
would keep it. Mr. Thompson was a very tall 
man, full six feet or over, 
to the spot where General Montgomery was shot, 
and had from him every particular of the sad 
event. Mr. Thompson was one of the men who 
buried the general, and was the only man living 
who could point out the true grave of General 
Montgomery, which he performed for the com- 
mittee from New York who came to Quebee for 
the remains, to be deposited in the vault under 
his monument in St. Paul’s Church, Broadway, 
in New York. Many years have passed since 
then, but my memory is fresh in recollecting this 
interview with Mr. Thompson, and it now ap- 
pears his son still retains that sword.”’ 


Borne Potators.—This is a formula: Let 
each mess be of equal size. Let the water boil 
before putting the potatoes in. When done, pour 
off the water and scatter three or four table-spoon- 
fuls of salt, cover the pot with a coarse cloth, and 
return it to the fire for a short time. Watery 
potatoes are made mealy by this process, How 
simple, is the process, yet how few understand it. 








** ComMEnT la Russie et la Perse peuvent ané- 
antir 1’Influence Anglaise en Asie’? is the latest 
pamphlet bn the favorite subject of “ England in 
the East,’’ 








I walked with him . 
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From The Spectator, 24 Oct. 


THE SOUTHERN APOSTOLATE IN ENG- 
LAND. 


Mr. Beresrorp Hops is, perhaps, the most 
intelligent and docile of all the disciples whom 
the Slave States and their able politicians have 
found in England. The result of that ‘ in- 
tense study ’’ which, as he told his Liverpool 
audience yesterday week, he had during the 
last three years given to this subject, has 
been, no doubt, to mould his flexible intellect 
and sympathetic heart into the very attitude 
of the slave-driver’s; and the result shows 
itself in flashes of arbitrary eloquence and 
gleams of splendid mockery against English 
prejudices which, we are not surprised to find, 
filled the ‘* Southern Club ”’ of Liverpool with 
enthusiasm and delight. That passage about 
Lord Russell’s hardness of belief as to the 
universal prevalence of English sympathy 
with the South, was conceived in the strong 
spirit, and expressed with all the elegant dic- 
tion, of a mind tutored in the bar-room con- 
versations of Baltimore or Mobile. ‘ He 
had once heard the story of a gentleman who 
was accused of intoxication, and being a man 
of a kind of statesman-like mind,—such a 
man as should preside at the British Foreign 
Office (roars of laughter),—he said, for his 
part, he was unwilling to consider any gen- 
tleman intoxicated until he saw that gentle- 
man trying to light his pipe at the pump 
(great laughter). Now, it seemed to him 
that Lord Russell required equal stringency 
of proof before he would understand that the 


' sympathies of this nation were with the Con- 


federate States (laughter).”’ That is very 
nicely illustrated, and in a form that would, 
perhaps, appeal yet more popularly to the 
every-day experience of the Southern citizen 
than even to the cheery imagination of the 
Liverpool sympathizers. And when, amidst 
universal acclamations, Mr. Hope branded 
our attorney-general, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
as, in type at least, a genuine ‘ Bostonian 
statesman, in the pure and true sense of the 
word, which the political shufflers of the in- 
tellectual city of Boston put forward,’’ the 
Confederates present must have felt, with 
sudden joy, that the spirit of the late Hon. 
W. L. Yancey, or the late Mr. Brooks, of 
South Carolina, or some other heart of fire, 
miscalled a fire-eater, had taken possession of 
the wealthy and generous British politician. 

But the best evidence of Mr. Hope’s profi- 
ciency in the Southern school of thought 
was, of course, his happy mode of comparing 
the condition of the‘ 8 ack peasantry ”’ of the 
South with that of the English agricultural 
laborer, with which he, of course, a8 a man 
of large property, is thoroughly familiar. 
‘* They woul find that, apart from the ques- 


tion whether the system of black labor was 
or was not justifiable, it was admitted that 
the black peasant of the Southern States was 
as well clothed, as well fed, as well sent to 
church, as any peasant in the world ‘(loud 
cheers).’’ There is a largeness of view here 
in the picture of what a peasantry should be 
—‘‘ well fed, well clothed, and well sent to 
church,’ there to hear, one would hope, care- 
fully selected lessons—which must have filled 
the minds of his English audience with vain 
regrets. The English peasantry, if they 
could but be effectually bought up by their 
landlords, might be also well fed, well clothed, 
and well sent to church. As a Richmond 


paper not long ago pointed out, if your capi- 


talist could but own all his laborers, the 
problem of competition for wages and for va- 
rious other and more valuable things might be 
solved, or rather annihilated. You can feed, 
dress, and drive your peasantry to church, or 
to the cotton-ground, as the case may be, if 
once you own them. And, then, as to own- 
ing them, continues Mr. Beresford Hope, with 
subtle and daring logic, it is, after all, a dis- 
tinction of words more than of things. ‘ He 
might tell them that he was talking the other 
day to a Southerner, and said to him, ‘ We 
don’t like the word ‘* slave ; ’? whydon’t you 
get rid of it?’ His friend replied, ‘ Well, 
we don’t use it in the Southern States, we 
call them ‘‘ servants,’’ or ‘* people.’’’ Then he 
said, ‘ Why don’t you get rid of it,?’’’ The 
friend did not reply, and Mr. Beresford Hope 
did not, as he might have done, reply for him 
** because we went to war expressly to pre- 
vent either getting rid of it, or softening its 
meaning ,—in order that it might have a more 
permanent and austere meaning,’—for that 
would have been a painful mode of putting it. 
Mr. Beresford Hope knew, like his Southern 
friend, how to put it more delicately. ‘It 
was like a question,’’ he said, ‘* which had 
been agitated in some of the counties of Eng- 
land as between the lessees and tenants-at- 
will.”’ There might, perhaps, be more like- 
ness than there is between the two questions ; 
but that only shows better the great delicacy 
of Mr. Hope’s discrimination in pointing out 
what there is. ‘* The theoretical differences 
(between the English systein and the Slave- 
State system of labor) were greater than the 
practical,and if he might prophesy, in one hun- 
dred, fifty, or thirty years nence, the question 
of black labor in the Confederate States would 
become then just what the great questions of 
the repeal of the ‘Test and Corporation Acts, 
the Free-Trade Bil!, and the Catholic Emanci- 
pation were in England.’’? There is a diffi- 
culty here which Mr. Beresford Hope, with 
more time, would, no doubt, explain satisfae- 
torily. Supposing the Orangemen had es- 





tablished a separate state or kingdom apart 
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from the Liberals, but including all the 
Catholics, simply in order to extend and 
strengthen the penal enactments against the 
Catholics, is it clear how soon the Catholic 
emancipation would have been ? But, 
of course, every difficulty could not have been 
met in a single speech, and Mr. Beresford 
Hope had done enough already in reducing 
the question of slavery to a question of ‘ the- 
ory,’’ rather than practice, and setting forth 
some of the advantages of the black peasantry, 
in being well fed, well clothed, and well 
driven to Church, over the English. Mr. 
Hope having once taught us to see in the 
slave-driver’s lash the true symbol of freedom, 
we may trust him to develop to us at some 
future time the proof that, as the legitimate 
sway of that lash extends, the use of it will 
be relinquished. It is something that a man 
bred in England has acquired so aptly the 
free logic and homely morality of the Slave 
State. 

But Mr. Beresford Hope is only an humble 
learner, after all,—a very acute learner, much 
more intelligent than Mr. Lindsay, though 
scarcely more deeply imbued than the latter 
with the spirit of the noble cause he advo- 
cates,—but necessarily unable to realize with 
full integsity the whole scheme of life in the 
Southers#Confederacy. But England is not 
left without direct teaching from the pure 
source of the slave principle itself. The Sur- 
rey farmers were instructed by a direct mis- 
sionary from the Slave States on the same day 
on which the eloquent Englishman tried his 
* *prentice hand’’ onexplaining slavery to the 
Southern Club, at Liverpool. At Chertsey, 
Mr. Lindsay introduced to the warm-hearted 
agriculturists of Surrey a Southern colonel 
who had fought at Bull Run, and who was re- 
ceived,—if we may trust the Standard,—with 
rapturous enthusiasm by the tillers of the Eng- 
lish soil. ‘* All through the after-dinner 
speeches,’’ says the Standard, ‘‘ the laborers 
outside, waiting for the distribution of prizes, 
were hammering foradmission. Those at the 
table inside were fascinated by an interest 
which they felt to be of a novel kind.’”? No 
doubt it was exceedingly novel, for Colonel 
Lamar stood amongst them dispelling the il- 
lusion that slavery has been, or is, anything 
but a blessed decree of Providence for the sal- 
vation of Africa, and their English hearts 
opened at once with manly candor, as the 
Standard testifies, to receive this teaching : 
‘** The Surrey farmers felt for this brave man, 
they hung upon his lips, and cheered him till 
the welkin rang, as ‘ in thoughts that speak 
and words that burn,’ he told them how the 
South loved England, how she rejoiced in her 
—— of all the political privileges which 

nglishmen hold dear, how, threatened by a 
mongrel and degenerate race, which claimed 





the same affinity, but had proved itself un- 
worthy of it, she had fought a good fight to 
defend what is dearer to her than life.”” 

The substance of Colonel Lamar’s teaching, 
however, was more valuable than even the 
Standard would lead us to believe. He dwelt 
first on the noble nature of agricultural pur- 
suits. Nearly all the people of the Southern 
States, he tells us, ‘* seein each upturned sod 
of their fallow ground that which is more 
precious to them than the gold of California 
—the sparkle of independence and of personal 
liberty.”” The fallow ground, we conclude, 
represents especially this ‘+ independence and 
personal liberty,’’ because it is still idle and 
fruitless, while the cultivated ground would 
represent a certain amount of effective indus- 
try, and, therefore, of that ‘* dependence and 
personal servitude’ which is happily associ- 
ated with industry in this blessed land. Colo- 
nel Lamar said that he ascribed the warlike 
character of the South to its association with 
the soil ; ‘* he believed, without disparaging 
other pursuits, that from the culture of the 
soil, the drawing of sustenance from the 
bosom of mother earth, they derived a certain 
moral nutriment, a certain richness of senti- 
ment, of capacity for self-devotion and sac- 
rifice, which kept the heart fresh and pure, 
and made the nature of men simple and un- 
affected (cheers).’’ By a beautiful provi- 
sion of Providence it appears that the ‘ nu- 
triment and richness ’’—the fat of the land, 
we suppose—is conducted through the chan- 
nel of the actual laborer, the slave, who sto 
none of it in the way, but hands it on to the 
slave-owner. Heripensand fills out with the 
sap which this human conduit-pipe obediently 
transmits to him, without absorbing any of it. 
How subtle a testimony to the supernatural 
character of the institution is here given us! 
Colonel Lamar avowed frankly ‘ the diver- 
sity’ of opinion which existed between his 
‘* hearers and himself as to some of the insti- 
tutions” involved in slavery ; but he main- 
tained, and called upon the meeting to admit, 
that ‘+ the South had been the guardians, the 
ptotectors, the benefactors of the black man,” 
—‘* they had elevated him in the scule of ra- 
tional existence, they had Christianized him 
to a state to which he had never before at- 
tained.”” ‘* The negro race,”’ he said, ** with 
all its foulness and barbarity, being naturally 
a servile race, had become domesticated, and 
in spite of the institution of slavery if they 
pleased, but still with slavery, had risen 
higher and higher in the rational scale, until 
now it furnished heroes and heroines for mod- 
ern romance.”’ ‘If the time should ever 
come for the South to believe that liberty 
would be a boon and not a curse, then the 
South would be prepared to confer that boon 
upon them.”’ In the mean time, as Colonel 
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Lamar modestly forgot to point out, the ben- 
efactors of the black race are fighting sass | 
and disinterestedly for the right to ‘* guard, 
rotect, benefit, elevate, and Christianize the 
lack man,’’ over a wider area than the North 
in its churlish malignity chooses to concede as 
the theatre of that great philanthropic task. 
A nobler cause can scarcely be imagined ; 
only Colonel Lamar was too bashful to ex- 
pound it in its full dignity. The Northern 
States had wished Colonel Lamar and his 
friends to restrict their benevolent work of 
* guarding, protecting, benefiting, elevating, 
and Christianizing ’’ the black man to their 
own Southern States. The South claimed 
the divine right of carrying on that noble 
missionary work in any ~ of the Union,— 
in the great half-settled Territories, espe- 
cially—nay, even in the so-called free States 
also. What could be worse than the impiety 
of drawing a strict boundary round the area 
of this divinest task of man? Who could 





renounce his right ‘* to guard, protect, ben- 
efit, elevate, and Christianize’”’ the black 
man, wherever and whenever they could find 
him? No doubt, when they have wrung from 
the Worth this blessed privilege, they will 
wring it from England too, if the noble mis- 
sionaries who are now pleading the cause 
with Liverpool merchants and Surrey farmers 
do not first persuade us to give it them asa 
free gift. That is really what Mr. Beresford 


Hope, and Mr. Lindsay, and Colonel Lamar 
should call upon us to do at once ; and surely 
many an English heart, like that of the en- 
thusiastic Surrey farmers and the Liverpool 
magnates, would bound in willing acquies- 
cence. Would not this be the best specific 
aim for these noble-minded men’s labors? 
Charity begins at home. It is all very well 
to give our moral sympathy to the South as 
against the North. But is that enough for 
our own consciences? Should we not say at 
once to Colonel Lamar and Mr. Hope, ‘ Let 
us set the true example to the North. We 
blame the North most justly for refusing to 
the South the inalienable privilege to‘ guard, 
protect, benefit, elevate, and Christianize ’ 
the black man wherever they may take him 
or find him. But let us practice before we 
preach. Let us accord to the South the full 
right to ‘ guard, protect, benefit, elevate, and 


Christianize ’ the black man on English soil, - 


according to the spirit of its own noble insti- 
tutions,—on British soil and the soil of Brit- 
ish colonies,—and then we can honestly and 
with a clear conscience upbraid the North for 
wishing, in this niggardly and malignant 
spirit, to limit the range of this beneficence, 
and say to that exalted type of Christianity. 
‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no further.’ ”’ 
This, we think, would be our true response 
to the noble appeals of Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Mr. Lindsay, and Colonel Lamar. 





Novetties in the French drama are: ‘ Les 
Coups d’Epingle,’’ by Ernest Capendu, and * La 
Mére de la Débutante,’’ by an unknown author. 





Tue following new French novels are an- 
nounced: by G. Sand, ‘* Mdlle. de Quintine,’’ 
reprinted from Feuilleton of the Independence 
Belge; by P. de Kock, ‘ La Fille aux ‘Trois Ju- 
pons ;”’ and “A Cycle of Three Tales,” by the 
renowned author of ‘* Fanny,’? M. Feydeau— 
respectively called: ‘*Un Début a 1’Opéra,”’ 
**M. de Saint Bertrand,’? and *‘ Le Mari de la 
Danseuse.’’? Besides these, the following, some 
of a strong sensational character, are also forth- 
coming : ‘* Les Enfants de 1’Amour,’’ by E. Sue ; 
“* Les Mystéres du Palais-Royal,’’ by Georges de 
Rieux (Xavier de Montépin), with engravings 
by Delaville and Hildibrand, after drawings by 
J. A. Beaucé and Andrieux ; ‘‘ Les Amours d’- 
Artagnan,’’ by A. Blanquet ; ** Les Cavaliers de 
la Nuit,’ by Ponson du Terrail; ‘* Monsieur 
Chérami,’’ by Ch. Paul de Kock ; ‘‘ Les Amours 
Vulgaires,’? by A. Vermorel; ‘Les Secrets 
d’une Jeune Fille,’ by the Countess of Passan- 
ville. 


Messrs. Lonoman AND Co. will publish in No- 
vember ‘‘ Sir John Eliot, a Biography,’’ by John 
Forster ; the ‘* Life and Correspondence of Theo- 
dore Parker,’’ by John Weiss ; a translation of 
the ‘* Mendelssohn Correspondence,’’ recently 
reviewed in The Reader, by Lady Wallace ; 
and Professor Anstér’s translation of Goethe’s 
** Faust,’? Part If. During the present month 
they will issue ‘* Father Mathew, a Biography,”’ 
by John Francis Maguire ; ‘* Explorations in 
Labrador,’ by Professor Henry Youle Hinde ; 
the long-expected “ From Matter to Spirit,’ a 
ten years’ experience in spiritual phenomena ; 
and Mrs. Frances Ann Kemble’s Plays: 1, an 
original English tragedy ; 2, ‘* Mary Stuart,’ 
from Schiller; and 8, ‘* Mademoiselle de Belle- 
isle,’? from Alexander Dumas. 





Messrs. CHAMBERS issued on the 2d of No- 
vember the first shilling part of ‘‘ The Gallery 
of Geography,’’ a pictorial and descriptive tour 
of the world, by the Rev. Thomas Milner, author 
of the ‘* Gallery of Nature,”’ to be completed in 





sixteen or seventeen parts, 





















432 THE PILGRIM.—ULYSSES. 


THE PILGRIM. 


*¢ THe way is dark, my Father ! cloud on cloud 

Is gathering quickly o’er my head ; and loud 

The thunders roar above me. See, I stand 

Like one bewildered. Father, take my hand, 

And through the gloom lead safely home thy 
child. 


** The day goes fast, my Father! and the night 
Is drawing darkly down. My faithless sight 
Sees ghostly visions. Fears, a spectral band, 
Encompass me. O Father, take my hand, 
And from, the night lead up to light thy child. 


‘* The way is long, my Father ! and my soul 

Longs for the rest and quiet of the goal, 

While yet I journey through this weary land. 

Keep me from wandering! Father, take my 
hand : 

Quickly and straight lead to heaven’s gate thy 
child. 


‘¢ The path is rough, my Father! many a thorn 

Has pierced me ; and my weary feet are torn, 

And, bleeding, mark the way. Yet thy com- 
mand 

Bids me press forward. Father, take my hand, 

Then, safe and blest, lead up to rest thy child. 


“* The throng is great, my Father ! many a doubt 

And fear and danger compass me about, 

And foes oppress me sore. I cannot stand, 

Or go alone. QO Father, take my hand, 

And through the throng lead safe along thy 
child. 


‘¢ The cross is heavy, Father! T have borne 

It long, and still do bear it. Let my worn 

And fainting spirit rise to that blessed land 

Where crowns are given. Father, take my hand, 

And, reaching down, lead to the crown thy 
child.”’ 


*¢ The way is dark, my child, but leads to light ; 

I would not have thee always walk by sight. 

My dealings now thou canst not understand : 

I meant it so; but I will take thy land, 

And through the gloom lead safely home my 
child, 


“¢ The day goes fast, my child! but is the night 
Darker to me than day? In me is light: 

Keep close to me, and every spectral band 

Of fears shall vanish. I will take thy hand, 
And through the night lead up to light my child. 


*¢ The way is long, my child ! but it shall be 

Not one step longer than is best for thee, 

And thou shalt know at last, when thou shalt 
stand 

Close to the gate, how I did take thy hand, 

And quick and straight led to Maven’s gate my 
child. 


‘The path is rough, mychild! but oh, how 
sweet 

Will be the rest for weary pilgrims meet, 

When thou shalt reach the borders of that land 

To which I lead thee as I take thy hand, 

And, safe and blest, with me shall rest my child, 





‘* The throng is great, my child ! but at thy side 
Thy Father walks! then be not territied, 

For I am with thee—will thy foes command 

To let thee freely pass : will take thy hand, 

And through the throng lead safe along my child. 


‘¢ The cross is heavy, child ! yet there is One 
Who bore a heavier for thee : my Son :— 
My Well Beloved ; with him bear thine and 
stand ; 
With him, at last, and from thy Father’s hand, 
Thy cross laid down, receive thy crown; my 
child ! ”? 
H. N.C. 
Oroom1aH, Persia. 
—WN. Y. Observer. 





ULYSSES. . 


Freely translated from the Twelfth Book of the Odys- 
sey of Homer, whoever he was, or they were. 


THEN spoke Jackides, England’s briefest Peer, 
‘* Have no vain terrors, friends, for I Am Here, 
Through direr straits than these, and seas more 


ar. 

This hand hath safely steered the Lion bark. 
Remember former perils, not a few, 
And how triumphantly I brought you through. 
*Twas I who rode the master of the storm, 
When three roused nations rose and roared ‘ Re- 

form ! ° i 
I gave Reform, but gave with cautious hands, 
And stronger fixed our Constitution stands. 
Remember when large Wiseman dared assume 
An English title given by Pope of Room, 
I clove his mitre with a downright blow, 
And quick abased your Ultramontane foe. 
So never need Britannia blanch and pale, 
Until she sees her tried Jackides quail. 


** Such as I was, I am, with courage high, 

A daring pilot in neutrality. 

The waves are rough, [ own, and fearful shocks 

Threaten to dash our vessel on the rocks. 

*Twixt North and South to keep our steady course 

Demands the wise man’s skill, the strong man’s 
force ; 

But wait in trust, and you shall surely see 

Wiseman and Strongman both combined in me. 

The Yankee Scylla vainly scowls on you, 

As vainly scowls the Slave Charybdis too. 

I see no terror in those Federal glooms, 

Whence Lincoln’s long and rugged visage looms, 

I see no terror in that Southern cloud 

That wraps the face of Davis keen and proud. 

Let Abraham disport in jocund tales, 

And split his Union as he splits his rails ; 

Let Jefferson renew his fierce attacks, 

And whip his foemen as he whips his blacks : 

Neither shall hail Jackides as his friend, 

Jackides, sternly neutral to the end. 

Only be ruled by me, whom kindly Fate, 

Or Providence, hath sent to save the State, 

And who, serenely leaning, as of yore, 

On Magna Charta, and Lord Grenville’s lore, 

Smiles at the Tory’s fears, the Liberal’s dreams, 

And rears the Whig’s blue motto, ‘No Ex- 
tremes,’ ’’ —Punch. 
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